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THE ORGANIZED CHARITY INDUSTRY 


Contributors get a thrill from doing such noble work. In 


a ee Se Spasmodic Outpou ring of Alms P. oints to N eed a sense the donations are conscience money. Then, they feel 


of sentimentality and a splurge of begging and giving. 
the power they exercise over the lives of the poor. Look 


- The charity organizations make their annual onslaught, They e 
pA Of System of Social Insurance over the list of supporters of any of the charity organiza- 


€apitalize the holiday spirit into cold cash. 

All over the country Christmas funds of one sort or an- - tions operate on budgets and the budget system is also ap- Then, there is the Santa Claus Association, Inc, headed _ tions and you see the names of Jabor haters, of open shop- 
other are being raised. The Hearst papers supply Christmas plied to their cases, which they prefer to call their “clients.” by John D. Gluck. Gluck claims he got the Santa Claus pers occupying the honored positions, In the A pa ett 
bundles. Newsboys are feted. The Salvation Army agents The societies cannot go out every autumn to round up some habit from his father and grand-father. He founded his we find Cornelius N. Bliss, prominent New ¥ ork banker, 
tinkle their heart-rending little bells on the corners of busy melodramatic cases for the Christmas rush. They use the association in 1906 and incorporated it eight years later. In chairman of the Executive Committee and Dwight W . Mor- 
. i streets. The Volunteers of America dress up as Santa Claus goods they have in stock. The Hundred Neediest Cases are 1926 he founded the National Committee for the Celebration row, lately of J. P. Morgan & Co., chairman of the Finance 

: at $3.50 per day and guard paper chimneys on the remain- frequently several years old. They receive a regular allote of Christmas Amongst the Children of the Poor to co- Committee. In the C. O. S. we find capitalists like Robert 
; ; ment annually irrespective of the “Times” or any other ap- _ ordinate the activities of all Santa Claus associations and W. De Forest, George F. Baker, Jr., and J. P. Morgan. 


 - ing corners of town. The newspapers start collections of : : : : . 
ie “ill a adios bountiful “ig a their baskets. The Peal. The money that is collected at Christmas time goes their unrelated’ units in the United States and Canada. He In the Federation there is Felix M. Warburg, chairman of 
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5 : : : A ies P : 
d oe charity organizations, however, are the biggest benefactors into the general treasury. There is no deduction for office has arrangements with the Post Office whereby all letters the Board and Arthur Lehman, associate chairman, In the 
is. of all. or administrative work, as the appeals generally state, for addressed to Santa Claus are turned over to him instead of | Catholic Charities we find Nicholas F. Brady, public utility 
Be ekg i : , : the very good reason that each client already has his or her —_ being despatched to the Dead Letter Office. Gluck has built | ™magnate, a member of the Board of Trustees, headed by 
New York City is a case in point. Christmas charity | “Ty ; “eel ' : Cardinal Hay Th a i 
mS} like Sint Diet , ied ‘aie ems: Mah de udget. This is the amount needed, as stated in the de- up a large organization sponsored by many notables. In his rdina’ yes, us, we may go down the lists. The 
tho P wad worry on = ge es a: te he oes York scription of each case. Administrative and office expenses 1928 Souvenjr Report he has photographs of Cal, Al and Story 1s the same. If the workers of these philanthropists 
, en giv : eee : : : era 
iota ene! rt a ry wr O yo teu Venlo Cone are shared by all cases insofar as the separate budgets are Jimmie Walker with greetings to the Santa Claus Associa- were to receive decent wages even as capitalistic wages go— 
ames Annual /“ppeal tor the Une : : ~ limited by the general funds available after expenses are tion in their own handwriting. The letters sent to Santa the charities which these employers support would be largel 
* The fund was started in 1912 with only $3,631. Since the y g a 8. hi a ee po gery 
s itie- of th Siena te fae tt 4 he eomauaity deducted. Claus are supposed to be read by voluntary workers and the eliminated. It is spiritual compensation for these capital- 
«4 = ‘ Sy wed oop hy ete i conte’ ebie Biing ate pti The Christmas appeals are, therefore, no different from families of the poor children who have written to Santa ists to throw a few pennies to those from whom they ex- 
1's as a F 4 ; a =e . Jom pe vicinit In 1927 the the regular beggings for charity. The funds collected make Claus are then investigated by other volunteers. If the cases ploit millions of dollars, 
= 4 aries ed ~ $285, 934 y iia ile oo ae, 2 goodly portion of what the organizations receive are found worthy the letters are placed with donors, who Then let us not forget the income tax. The Federal 
: un ay ‘ ; ; ‘ee neravers ‘Since 1916 the throughout the year. Thus in 1926-27 the A. I. C. P. (the secure the thrill of getting in personal touch with the pauper- | Government permits a 15 per cent deduction from individual 
, r y Ss bs oe” . a. o.e . . . : 4 4 s : 
to lo: . a ’ mye wad Ca ‘ ea ‘Seiden 4 200 and last Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor) re- kiddies. However, if these well-to-do contributors do not incomes for charitable contributions, In 1926 deductions 
' S , Be adi 3 Seer ie? ; * ‘ 
g ne re eedies . “ ceived $67,420 from the “Times” Hundred Neediest Cases want to play Santa Claus themselves, the Association will on this account amounted to $484,205,308. One might as 
: year a (a , : and $6,919 from the New York “Evening Post’s”’ Appeal take care of the details. The Santa Claus Association shopped _ well give to the poor as to the government. 
NT ’ S bap P ‘ : FA ° 
i The “New York Times” does = send out ae iad for Aged Couples. The entire budget of the Relief Bureau _ for $9,898’s worth in 1927. Half of this sum was expended Ill-informed people see nothing but “blessings” in the 
Pegea porters to hunt up needy cases. Neither do other i. of the A. I. C. P. was $499,596. The C. O. S. (Charity at Chas. Weisbecker’s market. About two thousand dollars philanthropy of the rich. Huge surplus funds increase and 
r, , papers. They rely upon oe professional huntsmen for this, Organization Society) received $57,610 from the Times. went directly to the beneficiaries. The rest was handled by a little trickles down to the “worthy poor.” The larger the 
ee 2 the charity workers. The Times _ Operates at severt The total income for general relief amounted to $270,290. the Shopping Committee. It was claimed that donors con- surplus the more for charity and the more keen is the 
5 ; charitable organizations: the New York Association for Im- The Federation for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic tributed $102,152. The overhead administration was esti- scramble of charity societies for “clients.” So this work 
° \ proving the Condition of the Poor, the Charity Organization — Societies turns over the money it receives from the “Times” mated to cost $11,807. Salaries and expenses amounted to has become an essential industry, essential because huge f 
“ | i ities Aid Association, the New York “ ” : mys . c Ys . render aden 
i Society, the State Charities Aid / , s and “Post” to one of its affiliated bodies the J. S. S. A. $4,265. tunes at le of societ inevitable di i 
i S f ish Philanthropic Soci- : : P ei ; ; one pole of society mean inevitable distress for mil- 
Federation for the 7 upport of Jewis wa ae (the Jewish Social Service Association) which recently Last year suspicions were raised concerning the conduct lions at the other pole. 
eties, the Catholic Charities, the are ant he a dropped its name of United Hebrew Charities, it is said, of the Santa Claus Association. Some persons began to And of the upper classes who give one finds a solid ar- 
sae r ) y ties, e : : : . : . says . . ae D 
eon and the Brooklyn nhc api _— ge sep rg toa large extent in order to confound its clients, who were whisper about the shopping activities of the organization. ray of opposition to government insurance against old age, 
Times puts in @ request tor pa ese —s oa - . flocking to it in too great droves. The Jewish Social Ser- Perhaps the regular charity societies ‘did not like their in- unemployment, and other bitter fruits of this chance world 
eS Bs mas business. Each organization sends word cown the tne vice Association in 1926 received $32,844 from the “Times” dependent rival. At any rate this year the United States of capitalism. To tax the exploiters of human kind and 
to its district representatives ” select oe eee ae and $6,348 from the “Post.” Its expenditures for relief and Post Office has ruled that Santa Claus letters would not care for the human wrecks would socia'ize the functions of 
‘ cases. The central office chooses the saddest and sends them — qj} other purposes amounted to $714,980 during the same be turned over to Gluck’s organization, suspecting the phil- private charity. It would wipe out the humiliations that go 
errs ” c : om . + .¢ . y . . . a . m 
on to the “Times.” There the smart ee out the period. The Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of New anthropic motives of his association. Nevertheless, Gluck with private “benevolence.” Unfortunates would enjoy as 
; most pitiful ones, powerful tear-gas bombs in disguise. York received in 1926 $26,429 from the “Times” and $7,282 is undaunted. He still maintains all-year round offices in the a right what is now bestowed as a gift. 
Where the contributors are fooled is in thinking that from the “Post.” The Division of Families, which handles = Knickerbocker Building in New York City. And this is the Socialist indictment of these annual pa- 
hi they are really making a donation to aid the four hundred the cases in which the newspapers are interested expended a Why do people give to charity? The reasons are three- _rades of professional charity. Do justice and there will be 
“One Hundred Neediest Cases. All the charitable organiza- _ total of $543,801, fold: (1) they like to, (2) they have to, and (3) it pays. little need of private alms, 
itney’s Fortune | S Do Not AC isc] Mak 400 r it 
iuney Ss rorlune pats Do Not ommiscioner Make, ' 0 TOTI 
lor Wi k M 
How $16,000,000 Inherited From O. H. Payne N or 1e@-CracKs a ayor United Fruit Company, 100 of Whose Workers 
Grew in Less Than a Generation to $178,000,000 We Write Mr. Walker About Rothstein and Grover Whalen Died in Strike, Netted $201,000,000 in 10 Years 
NOTHER Standard Oil fortune comes to light with the appraisal aes “ ; oP, be ee ; : ‘WHE rebellion of peon labor in Colombia against the exploitation of 
A of the estate left by Payne Whitney. Here avain as in the case of Fie. JAMES J. 7 Ee) er —— nap P — “~ pepe’ we the United Fruit Co., which thus far has cost the lives of 100 strikers 
the estate of Anna M. Harkness is ample refutation of the contention City Hall, New York. H> plied his various rackets for the ast fif een calls attention to the enormous profits of the giant trust which domi- 
’ of Secretary of Treasury Me!lon that great fortunes in America tend (Hold until called for) years under the noses, if not with the active nates the banana trade of the entire world. Preliminary figures for 
to break up, thus removing the menace of the enormous power which Our Dear Mr. Mayor: connivance, of the police and the politicians: 1928 indicate that the corporation’s net income will undoubtedly exceed 
am mevedioncy wealth enevciocs. The wealth of Amorioys onie It hurts us more t!:an it does you to have and he rolled up a neat little wad and lived well by a fairly wide margin the total wages which it distributes annually 

‘Ss class multiplies at such a rate that the serarate parts of a divided p his ti “<p, Earth: and was tal:cn into the confidence of the so- throughout all its Latin American domains. 

¥ estate soon eclipse in magnitude the wealth of the originator of the to sorete you at — time of eace on “6 wed ine o~ a” of tix fan Calvi to clip ene o2 9 Cadtihens end Cost Aunsen combine 

fortune, Goodwill to Men,” (in spite of Paraguay a - er , in which United Fruit controls more than 2,000,000 acres of land, an 

Whitney’s te ge ge ~ me tines an eg tng ont Bolivia and Nicarcgua and Afghanistan and It “r k a plain ones pr a from area exceeding the combined states of Delaware and Rhode Island. 
estate ever appra is country, the ‘ c ee some other places that we won't bother you out of town to put an end to that career. According to the annual report of Pres. V. M. Cutter to the stock- 
Standard Oil fortune of Mrs. Harkness which was appraised at $107,- : , - ‘ tad nom, 908 ure that the whole nas? holders, United Fruit waces were distributed among these countries 
: th mentioning, because then you might have » ¥ g ¥ 
aes 052,494. It compares sith other large estates as follows: John Jacob w. 8 J business is over because you grab off a walk- as follows: Colombia $3.839,462; Costa Rica $3,159,659; Guatemala $2,- 
Astor $87,217,619; J. P. Morgan $78,149,024; A. N. Brady $77,042,443; to go and look them up. a 3 engt radiate - £ os a 483,096; Jamaica $1,692,020; Panama $1,975,725; Honduras $5,172,361 
Henry C. Frick $74,826,226; William oe ec ton > 8. _— Because what we are writing about isn’t ex- ing s Low-win Zow from a big department s ore and Cuba $5,650,317. He boasted: 
nedy agg — a Ln yoo = a oe actly a peace and good-will subject. We are and give him charge over these self-same police, “One of the most important factors in stabilizing both currency and 
mens . HM. Harriman $58,000, - iK. , referring once more to that subject with which Well that sort of philosophy is a bit too un- labor conditions is the large amount of money paid out annually by the 
J hie tf he Rothstein usral for us. United Fruit Company in wages. During 1927 the company paid out 
The list of big fortunes previously appraised by the inheritance tax you must be fed up by this time—the ; 
gatherers includes that of $32,000,000 left by a certain Oliver H. Payne, shooting and the way the police department Understard that we hcve nothing against ae pcre yew pyre gpd i pad snk gy moe — of 
one of the early directors of Standard Oil of New Jersey. Payne Whit- went about so'ving it. Grover, high-hat and morning clothes and but- Sedo ancann ted the luiehitente of Gene Satie Rantiens aaaimeciin 
ney’s $178,895,055 fortune 1s almost entirely an expansion of the half “Now, now,” you are saying, “n:ust you car- _—tor‘ere and all. getting a little more than $20,000,000 a year in wages from United 
ee eae > tareted te Se — ay giclee segs Meer rion crows still go picking ovcr that corpse? Everytime some second-class Indices and Fruit. But in the same year 1927 the wealthy stockholders got a net 
his uncle. Here we get a quick ins!ght into the expansion of colossal ‘ 3 . _ “ in f $22,864,609 from the loitati ft th inhabitants, 

\ wealth. As a result of the enormous gains poured into the laps of the Haven’t I cleaned up everything by firing my m*‘sees, mrrl-ed-dcwn member of foreign no- yang M ee = he — — on of these same 

' idle rich by the oll and tcbacco companies in less than a generation old scl:ool-days friend Warren and appointing bility has hit our docks, Grover has been on pd ad ieenpnala lity a gs Ss. ‘ 
the half interest in a $32,000,000 estate has multiplied more than 10 good, old Grover Whalen to the job of police hand and on time (someone has to be on time United Fruit profits for the first 9 months of 1928 totaled about $17,- 
ines over ar 999 ae thane functions ines nat eameane Jimmy? ) 700,000. The latest forecast of the financial world figures its final 

: w ‘ commisstoner re igi sh pp id profits for the year at around $8.50, which will mean a net income of 
‘ anes meg —— a, ee oe pty row ntg - Well our answer to that, Jimmy, is, “yes to give her or him the glad mitt and ride around over $24,400,000 before deduction of taxes, and over $21,090,000 clear 
is accounted for by the fact that death caught him napping. Whitney and no.” town and heve torn-up telephone books thrown profit for the stockholders. If we take into account = 100 per cent 
had just passed his 50th year. A multimillionaire normally anticipates If one looks hurriedly at the situation as out the window at the pretty, shiny automobile. oe dividend ay ongoing | Ay amg ~ po and the issuance of 
> n his death by a sufficient number of years to enable him to divide up his about ninety-nine out of one hurdred of the As we have remarke’, this was Grover’s aa om par ee oe each $ phy are : 26 it is apparent that 
estate in time to avoid the scrutiny of the tax gatherers and the public. one * 7 he job and he did it like th ell-d d the 1928 pro ee ee ae See per cent on the original 
- citizens of the largest and richest and so on avy job a e did u Uke the w resse investment of the owners. 
The greater part of Whitney’s wealth consisted of his ha'f interest Cag 7 > ‘ b Bos he t 
in the Northern Finance Corp., a holding company created by his city in the world do look, it might appear that man about town that he is. Over the last 10 years United Fruit profits have been extraordinary, 
uncle Payne to manage the large blocks of stock which he owned. something big had gone on when you displaced But it seems to us in our ignorance of these enabling the company to accumulate a big surplus in addition to paying 
This private corporation, capitalization of which is $5,000,000 in stock a peir of wistful eyes with a high hat. matters, that the break-down of one of the generous dividends. For these years the net income remaining for 
te et of the re eye er ner say tpn age oo teg A } na Now the old-line papers are talking about most important departments in the city gov- stockholders and the percentage return on investment has been: 
0 © DIOCKS OF Stoc e. vy S$ company shows how these “ a ” “ of : °° = a > ? : * United Fruit Amount Per cent of 
great fortunes tie together the leading corporations under the control shake-ups and “housecleanings ‘ at Head oe vequives something « bi move sertous "Profits sale vont 
of a small owning class. Supposedly competing companies Iike Amer- quarters and everybody seems to think that the than high-hats and fawn spats. son que.cnaeet an 
ican Cigar, British-American Tobacco, Cuban Tobacco, Liggett & My- cops are trembling in their capacious boots. CARRYING A JOKE TOO FAR 1919 20,168,518 . te 

, ers, Lorillard, Reynolds Tobacco and U. S. Tobacco are here shown to Everybody, that is,except those“in the know” After all a man was murdered in the heart 1920 29,008,307 578 

Se-owned by the same men of wealth. down-town. Because they know, as you know of town and that man had accumulated dirt 1921 16,975,763 33.9 

Outstanding blocks of stock held by the Northern Finance Corp. . P 

together with their appraised values are: that the firing of Warren and the appointment of fifteen years on some of our most prom- 1922 18,851,819 37.7 

astheen Pinan No. of Appraised of Grover means absolutely nothing as far as inent citizens, to say nothing of some of our sah poet yoy 

Corp. Securities shares value the main issues arising out of that shooting of most prominent Communists. 1925 22,546,880 45.1 

- i Standard Oil of N. J.......... 933,384 $34,533,358 your boy friend Rothstein are concerned. And what we crave to know, as we have 1926 19,511.472 29.0 

net ‘ ee sees peng pag sen How long since have those earnestly setting been craving in all these necessarily annoy'rg 1927 19,621,341 39.3 

ite | reat Northern Paper....... ° 53,92 71, ° : } ; f — 

a Standard Olt ef Calif........ 392.748 17,843,611 to work to clean up a city department gone letters, is what you are going to do about it — ooan. benaae poll 
| Standard Oil of Ind........... 243,800 16,182,225 about it by firing its head, without any investi- all, really and truly and cross-your-heart, we ‘ wary “+70 
Sentesd G8 af 3. ¥.......... 457.575 13.956.087 gation whatsoevcr?. Isn't it the usual proced- mean. In 10 years United Fruit stockholders have received profits totaling 
: goty P » het more than $200,000,000 after all deductions, representing a return of 
Reynolds Tobacco ............ 100,890 13,734,000 ure to suspend heads of departments who are In closine we w'sh you a Merry Christmas more than 400% on their investment or an average of 40% a year. The 
oll Pgs nyt tteeeeeees "aoe yin under suspicion until their affairs are looked as this will be the last Christmas you will cele- profits of its rivals, Cuyamel Fruit, Standard Fruit and Atlantic Fruit 
Imperial Tobacco ............ 8851 %¥e 8211346 into by some responsible, outside bodies? brate as our Mayor. & Sugar Co. are infinitesimal in comparison. 
= caidas mr ory Of course, we understand that you are un- Remember, Jimmy, that we like you, even United Fruit is in a position to welcome such an interruption of 
5 Bankers Trust Co..........+. 8,712 7,013,160 d y > : 3 
se DUD i6.£0s-d0K0« $60. bnreesa - 97,620 5,515,530 usual, Jimmy Walker. You stand out of the though we have to be a bit cross with you now business as that afforded by the present strike provided troops a 
First National Bank........... 1,700 5,397,500 common run of Mayors. You are a sort of and then. We think that as a singing waiter in the strikers frcm injusing the corporation property, for & ~ 
Prairie Pipe Line.......... cag $2,940 5.410.395 ool he ie West Sid nd den! ight-club d in the banana supply will mean better prices. Huge reserves of undi- 
Ghace National Besk........ 9.000 4.275.000 play-boy of the lower West Side and we don’t a night-club you have a great future and we vided profits assure the payment of dividends; in fact it has been rather 
Prairie Oil & Gas............. 87,840 4,122,990 aim to treat the eccentricities of genius as we _—ihope to drop around some night after the next a custom for the corporation to declare dividends in advance for the 
The appraisal of this estate also reveals the life of luxury, ease and would common mortals. election and hear you do your stuff. coming year out of the excess profits of previous years. 

a sport which it is the privilege of these multimillionaires to enjoy. And then this whole “schmier” is out of But as Mayor of New York City, well, Jimmy, This year has seen a record banana crop the world over. This over- 
Homes in the mountains, by the sea, near noted race tracks, on 5th the usual. It isn’t usnal in a civilized com- you know that a joke can be pushed too far. production has resulted in somewhat lower prices page poy 
venue, house boats, private railroad cars, more than a score of auto- munity to let a known dope-peddler, smuggler, And this particular joke has been pushed clear of reduced profits. The present strike, with thousands o —— 
mohiles, racing horses, stallions, tapestries, paintings by famous mas- ‘ elther destroyed or rotting before they could be shipped, 
ters, chintzes, rugs and furniture valued at tens of thousands of dol- bail-bond fixer, gambler and pimp walk around off the city map. purpose fulfilled in the past by tropical storms. It will cut down the 
Jars, all these jostle each other in this estate of a man described as a unmolested by the police, mixing in with our Yours respectfully, supply not only of United Fruit but of its smaller competitors and so 
capitalist and sportsman. : best poliiicians. THE EDITORS OF THE NEW LEADER. make possible more profitable prices. 













































































































































‘seegige Se 
Labor vy. 
Bans Fusion’ — 





‘ove For 
‘Pp R ’ System A. F. of L. Head Can’t See |asreements with employers we can pro- 


How Problem Can Be oa ang Sl renee maied alr = 
Dealt With “by Legisla- 
Socialist Considers Intro- y “6 siders too old. 
ducing Proportional 


ployer to take on a man whom he con- 
tion”’ “It is a matter to be dealt with by 
Representation Proposal 


an aroused public opinion. How you 
in Congress 


age ara Now Completed 
Berger Vote P 

; Socialist Party Polled 266,160 in Nation; Workers 
Election Official Who An- 


(Communist) 44,454, and Socialist-Labor Party 
nounced False Figures} 21,187, Officia! Reports From States Indicate 
Revealed as Betting| 





Alliances In The Futana 
Will Be Made Only With, 


Labor Groups, Is De- 


cision 


can deal with it by legislation I can- 
not see.” 

Walsh suggested that legislation for 
relief of men deprived of the right to 


YY AseinaTON—@rP)—William Green 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, appearing before the Se- 





NEW LEADER presents exclu- 
sively this week the first tabulation 


Washington, 2,615. The California vote+ 
is disappointing. While Thomas and 


Against Socialist 
WAUKEE, Wis.—Was Victor L. 
Berger, Socialist Congressman, count- 
ed out in the November election and 
would a recount show that he is entitled 
to the seat that has been awarded to 
William H. Stafford, Republican, by the 
official returns? These are questions that 
have agitated more than 40,000 voters} ia} returns as reported to The New 
who supported Berger. Leader by the Secretary of State in each 


of the vote cast in the last election for 
the Socialist, Socialist-Labor and Work- 
ers (Communist) parties’ candidates for 
president and vice-president. Neither 
the Communist. nor Socialist-Labor press 


has been able to present the figures thus 
far. The votes in all cases are the offi- 





Maurer received but 19,595 votes, Lena 
Motrow Lewis, for U. 8, Senate, received 
26,624. Neither the Communist nor So- 
cialist-Labor parties appeared on the 
ballot in California. Anita Whitney, 
Communist candidate for the U. 8. Sen- 
ate, received 154 votes by. having her 
name written on the ballot. 

In the states where no vote is indicated, 
the names of the respective candidates 
|did not appear on the ballots. A few 





(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
Yanan, D. C. — A radical 

change in the method of represen- 
tation in the’ national legislature may be 
brought to the attention of congress when 
it takes up reapportionment in the near 


future. Congressman Victor L. Berger 
has under consideration a proposal for 
proportional representation. He is mak- 


nate committee on education and labor, 
December 14, to testify on possible reme- 
dies for unemployment, was unwilling to 
discuss old age pensions for di&carded 
workers, when that angle of the matter 
was brought up by Senator Walsh, of 
Massachusetts. 

“There is a growing tendency among 
employers,” said Walsh, “to dismiss an 
increasing number of workers each year 
at ages just past 50. It is becoming very 


work, because they had been worn out by 
their employers, might be considered. 

“That brings in the question of old 
age pensions,” 
“And that raises the issue of states’ 
rights and federal rights.” 

Walsh persisted. He thought Congress 
could :ecommend to the state the adop- 
tion of old age pension laws or other re- 
lief measures. 
principle of workmen’s 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass.—-The Labor 
Party of New Bedford and vicinity which 
said Green anxiously.|was formed as a result of the textile 
the municipal election two weeks ago 


build it as a permanent institution. 


He suggested that the 


compensation | Labor Party joined with the “Taxpayers’ 


workers’ strike at its first meeting after — 


voted to keep the organization intact and 


As reported in The New Leader, the _ 


League” in the recent city elections on a * 
fusion ticket. The striking factor of the —~ 
post-convention mecting of the party was 

a decision that in the future the party 
will make no election alliances with any | 
groups except those definitely labor in 
character. 

In the near future a membership cam- 
paign will be gotten under way. Despite 
the settlement of the strike, with a five 
per cent wage cut, dissatisfaction among 
the workers is still high. The mills are 
resorting to “speed-up” methods and oth- 
er means of cutting wages further. The 
New Bedford Socialist local is taking an 
active part in the Labor Party move- 
ment. 


Pha Fasano tigre apllecrlbend the 48 states of the country. votes, cast by the write-in method, may 
i . { Since last week, The New Leader has! vot pe reported, but the totals presented 
to @ recount but when the newspapers | received returns from California, CeesWlt» ‘nests: wilt wt be chatiesd mete ihn 
reported that Stafford had a plurality of | ,- it Seuileinhe ond Weshinaten, ta}. Be na 
2,536 Berger ordered the recount inte | eee e are ge 595 vsnes; Geeta | few hundred yotes at the most, 
tinued. ‘Following the newspaper repott| seq; Renvatky, 097: ‘Loutstana, 20 and 
of the vote came a report of the official | ‘ ? aig rag 
returns which gave Stafford a plurality | SOCIALIST PARTY VOTE—1928 
of only 729, The discrepancy between | Alab&ma ...sscocceeeesees 
the two reports aroused suspiciorf and at-| arizona . 
torney William F. Quick, counsel for Ber- 
ger, filed a petition to reopen the count | arenes 
of the vote. 

Mr. E. Euer, member of the electicn 
commission, began to loom as a promi- 
nent figure in the controversy. Some 
years ago Buer was expelled from the 
Socialist Party because of some shady 
busi tr ti but while a mem- 
ber of the party he became a member 
of the election commission. Under the 
law he is still the Socialist member of 
that body, although the party has re- 
peatedly tried to have him recalled but 
without. success. Buer has not been 
friendly to the Socialists since his ex- 
pulsion frem the party and his continu- 
ance on the commission as their rep- 
resentative is absurd. i 

Say He Made Bets. 

Now it develops that Buer had in- 
vested considcrable money in the elec- 
tion. “Although he denies that he made 
any wagers on the election in the 5th 
Congressional District, a number of 
citizens have made sworn affidavits that 
he did. The affidavits quote him as 
saying, “When 1 saw how heavy the |New Jersey ...+ee--0+ apes ; 
vote was going in Whitefish Bay I went ; New Mexico .. North Carolina .. 
down right away and put up all I could New Worth Dakota ..... eee 
get hold of on Stafford. I made a lot | North Carolina .... Ohio 4 51E 
of money on Berger’s defcat.” |North Dakota ....... Sede cbwdves 

It is illegal under Wisconsin law for an | Ohio 
election official to bet on elections. .Any; Oklahoma 
member who makes a weger on the elec-' Oregon : 
tion immediately acquires a financial in- | Pennsylvania seccece 
terest in the result which makes it im-;Rhode Island . 
proper for him to count the ballots which South Carolina seccocececscccecs 
may win him money or lose money for | South DORR ccccccccaceccscces 
him. The conduct of Buer added to the Tennessee .... ° oe 
conflicting reports of the vote in the 5th| Texas 
Congressional District and the fact that/Utah ....... 
he retained his post long after he ceased | Vermont 
to represent the Socialist Party makes | Virginia cevccvccvescce . 
the whole proceeding suspicious to say Washington ....ccercococeeceeees 
the least. | West Virginia secccccccccccceces 

When asked to explain the difference Wisconsin’ ........cecerceeeeeees 18,213 
between the two sets of figures regarding Wyoming 
the vote, Buer declared that it was due ! 
to the fact that in one case, the vote in | 
the first and second wards had been | : 
added twice. - 

As these facts became known in Wash-' Open Shop Publishers IF uchs Elected Manager, 

alae aceiall se j - . ° | wy e ° 
the House, though differing eith nim inj Name Labor Committee | F eldheim Business Agent 
politics, offered to assist him in getting| Neckwear Makers Union 


a fair count of the vote, Congressman} 
Berger expressed his appreciation for| #nd retainers of industrial interests com- 


ing @ study of the other proportional re- 
presentation systems in other parts ef 
the world, and of the progress that is 
being made along the same lines in var- 
fous municipalities, 

It was pointed out that a constitution- 
al amendment would be required to ac- 
complish the change. Demands for a re- 
vised constitution, that would provide for 
@ system of proportional representation, 
for the direct election of the president 
and vice-president by direct popular vote 
of the peaqple, for reduction of the re- 
presentation in. congress of those states 
where large sections of the eitizens are 
disfranchised by force or fraud, and for 
limitations upon the powers of the su- 
preme court, were contained in the last 
natichal platform of the Socialist party. 
| Under the system advocated by the 
| Socialists, and to be proposed by Con- 
| gressman Berger, the following evils de- 
scribed as inevitable under the present 
| single member district system, would be | are deprived of their rights of citizenship 
corrected. due to their convictions under espionage 

The existence of a solid south, so far|act during the war solely for their ut- 
as the congressional elections are con-|terances in speech or print, and 
cerned, would be done away with. In “Whereas, it is unjust that these men 
the congressional elections of two years and women should continue indefinitely 
ago, the states comprising the solid south | to be punished by loss of their rights to 
cast 74 per cent of its total vote for Dem- | vote, hold office, and serve on juries for 
ocratic candidates, and 26 per cent for| offenses during the emergency of war 
Republicans. Yet, the Democrats elected | long since passed, and 
the whole 76 congressmen from that sec- “Whereas, every other country has long 
| tion, and the Republicans got no repre- | since restored citizenship to all such op- 
| sentative, although they had 26 per cent | ponents of the war, 

/of the vote, and should have been en-| “Therefore, be it Resolved by the So- 
titled to at least 18 congressmen. | clalist Party of Cleveland that the presi- 

Of even greater benefit, it is pointed | dent of the United States be requested to 
out, would be the representation it would ; issue a general proclamation restoring 
give to minorities, which may have mil-: the rights of citizenship to all such per- 
lions of adherents and yet be unpresented /| S0nSs. 
|under the present single member district | 
|system,. The Socialists have polled in 
[former years a vote which on the, basis 
'of proportional representation, would 
jhave entitled them to 30 members of 
congress. In those years they either had 
no representative, or only one. 

An illustration of the inequalities of 
the present system is disclosed in the 
fact that while 47,003 Democratic voters 
in Georgia elected 12 members. of con- 
gress, 41,000 cast in Congressman Ber- 
ger’s district failed to elect one Socialist, 
and a half.million other votes cast for 
fhe Socialists in the nation failed to 
elect a single Socialist member. 


Would Discount Frauds 

In addition to providing a system where 
every vote cast for a minority would help 
that minority everywhere in the nation 
get its representation in congress, many 
of the frauds now employed in the large 
cities will become of little use, since the 
stealing of a few votes, or the use of float- 


laws in the states would admit of the 
granting of relief to men who were fully 
worn out, quite as well as those tempo- 
rarily disabled. 

Green responded that the real problem 
of old age pensions was for men who were 
willing to go on working; it was a prob- 
lem of enabling them to continue earn- 
ing their living. 

Nothing was agreed upon in the direc- 
tion of a remedy. 


serious. The mention of it in my cam- 
paign speeches brought a greater response 
from individual victims than did any 
other issue I brought forward.” 

“That problem is an.old one,” respon- 
ded Green. “Connected with it is the 
policy of physical examination of work- 
ers, especially by managers in mass-pro- 
duction industries. Many dismiss men, 
or refuse to hire them, when they are 
past 45 or 50 years. When we have wage 
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275 Girls on Strike 
Against 7 Dress Shops 
In Ozone Park, L. I. 


Two hundred and seventy-five fighting 
girls are holding the picket lines in 
Ozone Park, L. I., where they have been 
locked out by the employers of seven 
dress shops. They are the members of 
Local 107 of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, who, new to 
organization work, are packing into a 
brief period of time the experience it 
takes years to acquire. Their employers 
locked them out after breaking the agree- 
ment by trying to introduce piece work. 
The strike is of significance to the New 
York dress industry which is endeavoring 
to regain its lost ground. 


Cleveland Socialists 
Urge Rights Restored 
To Espionage Victims 
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(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
CLEVELAND. — The following reso- 
lution has been passed by the Socialist 
Party of Cleveland: 
“Whereas, some 1,500 men and women 


More Wage Cuts 
In New Bedford © 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass.—(FP)—More 
wage cuts and more speed-up is the re- 
port of the National Textile Workers’ 
union on New Bedford fine cotton goods 
mills. Members of the Cotton Mfrs. Assn. 
have not stopped at the 5% cut forced 
on 27,000 workers after six months of 
strike, but are putting over added re- 
ductions and burdening each operative’ 
with more work than ever before. 

Spinners work was doubled in the Bea- 
con blanket mill. In the napping and 
card rooms, each worker must care for 
four machines instead of three. Spinners 
have been told they may expect a 15 to 
20% cut on January 1 and those in other ~ 
departments will suffer slashes of 8 to 
20%. 


Tell the Advertisers you 
“Saw Their Ad In The New 
Leader.” 
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Train Dispatchers Win 
Three Wage Raises 


CHICAGO — (FP) — The American 
Train Dispatchers Association an- 
nounces three wage raises. The Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway is the last of 
the big roads in the western region to 
boost dispatchers’ pay, granting a $9 in- 
crease from $255 a month to $264, retro- 
active to Oct. 1. The Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas is raising its dispatchers from — 
$242 a month to $250. In the eastern , 
region the three districts of the Nickel 
Plate have fallen in line, the Clover Leaf | 
and Lake Erie & Western districts pay- 
ing $250 a month instead of $225 and 
the Nickel Plate district $260 instead of 
$250. 

After a number of minor roads in the 
west have been handled by the union a 
new cycle of negotiations will commence 
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954 Virginia 
8 | Washington .eccoscece 
250 | West Virginia ......... 401 
2,615 | Wisconsin 1,528 
1,313 | WYOMING weseeeeeseeee 0 
Totals .. 44,454 
*Foster also polled 2,687 as 
svecccesveseees 266,160 ' Party” candidate, 
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ASHINGTON—A resolution to re- 
store the rights of citizenship to ap- 
proximately 1500 men and women who 
were convicted under the war-time espi- 
onage act for utterances disapproving the 
war has been introduced in the House by 
Representative Victor L. Berger, of Wis-|in the east where standard wages are 
consin. The bill requests the president | lower than in the west. A start will be 


WHITE LILAC 
to proclaim a full pardon and amnesty, | made on the New York Central with a 


with restoration of all civil rights, to all! demand for $285 a month. The present | A Ez A 


persons who, during the late war, “were rate is $260. | Finest Tea you ever tasted— 
convicted of utterances in speech or writ-' | Sixty Cups for 10 cents. 
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At All Grocers. 


ing deoemed to be prejudicial to the con- PERSON Al, 10c. a Package 


duct of the war, or of conspiracies to 

violate war laws in which no acts of vio- 

lence were involved.” INTERESTED IN LIFE’S FINER 
JOYS? Join aesthetic circle, men, women; | 
refined, congenial, intelligent membership. 

Make worth-while friends. Weekly meet- 
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Fred Spitz 


8 SECOND AVENUE 


Leading enemies of organized labor 





‘Louis Fuchs, former business agent of 





Convict Labor Bill to Pass 


their offers but declined to accept any 
contributions. 
District Attorney Bans Recount. 

Meantime another question arose. Could 
another count of the vote be legally ob- 
tained? Buer and other members of the 
election commission voted to place the 
question of legality before the district 
attorney. In a few days the commission 
received a statement from the district 
attorney which declared that it would 
be illegal to continue the count. The de- 
cision is based on the ground that the 
election commission lost jurisdiction when 
it certified the “final” figures to the sec- 
retary of state. 

Attorney Quick then declared that the 
next step would put the question of man- 


! prise the new: open shop committee of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 


| the United Neckwear Makers Union, was 
‘ neg | chosen manager of the union, Louis Feld- 
Assn., now carrying on & war against the), 1. was elected business agent, and 


printers recently locked out of four Al- 
bany, N. Y. newspapers. Charles A. Webb 
of the Asheville Citizen, in the low wage 
anti-union Piedmont district of the Caro- 
linas, heads the committee, 

Other members are Harry Chandler, Los 
Angeles Times; H. H. Conland, Hartford, 
Conn., Courant; E. H. Harris, Richmond, 
Ind,, Palladium; L. K. Nicholson, New 
Orleans Times-Picayune; J. S. Parks, Ft. 
Smith, Ark., Southwest American and 
Times-Record; Robert L. Smith, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. Gazette; Rowe Stewart, Phi- 
| ladelphia Record, and J. L. Sturtevant, 


damus to order the commission to open | Wausau, Wis. Record-Herald. 
the count, before the circuit court. Should 
the contest continue to the stage of be- 
ing brought before Congress there would 
be little likelihood of a decision in favor 
of Congressman Berger as the tendency 
is for members to favor one of their own 
party. Frank J. Manning, one of the strike 

The Milwaukee Leader concludes an | leaders in the big New Bedford strike, is 
editorial on the case by saying: javailable for lecture dates. There are 

“The bets are paid now.  snemay aspects of the New Bedford strike 

“They say they're very sorry about it | which are not generally known. These 
all—but perhaps it won’t be legal now are interestingly revealed by Comrade 
to go on with the recount. | Manning in one of his lectures: “Inter- 

“But the recount should be contin ed/esting side-lights of the New Bedford 
fn the interests of truth and official! strike.” He is now on the relief and pub- 
faithfulness.” ‘licity staff of the Paterson silk strikers. 
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HEALTH FOODS 


AtLast We Can Accommodate You 


With the largest fresh stock of the MOST NOURISHING, NATURAL 
and UNPROCESSED food products, including all kinds of UNSUL- 
PHURED sun-dried fruits, Nuts, Honey (from California, Europe and 
Palestine) and the biggest selection of Whole-grain products. Also 
Therapeutic and HEALTHFUL reducing foods and drinks. 

Visit our new large store (open evenings) or send 4c in stamps for 
our New Catalog. 


HEALTH FOOD DISTRIBUTORS 
113 East 34th Street, New York City 


Phone: Lexington 6926 




















W orkmen’s Furniture Fire Insurance Society,Inc. |: 
ESTABLISHED 1872 
Main Office; 227 EAST 84TH STREET 
(Bet. 2nd and 3rd Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

A cooperative fire insurance society for working people. WFifty- 
three branches throughout the United States. Membership on June 
30, 1927,—49,000. A:-ets $650,000. Insurance in force, $51,000,000, 

No Profits er Dividends for Stockholders! 
A yearly assessment of 10c for each $100 insurance covers all 


expenses. 
A deposit of $1.00 for every $100 is required which is refundable ia 
ease of withdrawal 
Workingmen and women protect your homes in case of fre. Join 
the insurance society of your own class. 
Me members at large admitted. Business tra nsscted only through pranshes. 
For Further information apply at 227 East 84th treet 











|Edmond Gottesman was elected secre- 
| tary-treasurer at the election of the union 
held Tuesday of this week in the Peo- 
ples House. Fuchs was unopposed for 
manager, receiving 1,116 votes for him 
and 113 ballots marked against him, 
Gottesman was re-elected . secretary- 
treasurer without opposition, 1,152 votes 
being cast for him and 432 against him. 
|The only office contested was that of 
| business agent. Feldheim was given 793 
| votes, Harr, Fuchs 262, Rueben Ruben- 
stein 164, and Morris Spinrad 103. 








Continental Motors 


Out of the Continental Motors plant at 
Muskegon, Mich. come stories of new re- 
finements in wage slicing that put to 
shame previous efforts of efficiency ex- 
perts in the auto industry. The men 
call the newest racket “painless extrac- 
tion,” but the pain comes after the ex- 
traction. 

The company makes the proposition to 
workers getting 55c an hour that they 


Full of Wage Tricks | 


ers would not count for as much in the 
general national balloting as it does where 
a single seat is at stake. c 

While the adoption of an amendment 
changing the system of representation 
is not likely in the near future, the move- 
ment in direction of the new system is 
making headway, particularly in munici- 
palities, and the attention that would be 
given to it if proposed for congress would, 
it is believed, give impetus. to the move- 
ment. 





**Workers International 
Relief” Is Communist 


votes to pass his convict labor bill through 


WASHINGTON (FP)-—Senator Hawes 
f Missouri has received pledges of enough 


ing musicale. 
Box 98, Station “D,” New York. 


(Near Houston Street 


Send stamped enveiope. New Yor! 
Telephone Dry Dock 8880-3881 








the Senate. It passed the House at the 
ast session. This measure, promoted by 
he American Federation of Labor, au- 
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Svenings and Sundays, 1436 Glover Street, 
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Thais—Meditation (Massenet) Violin 





horizes any State to bar or regulate the 
sale of convict-made goods produced in 
another State, under the same terms it 
imposes on such goods made in its own 
prisons. 








1 UNION SQUARE 
Room 503. 10 A. M. to7 P. M 


Tambourin Chinois (F. Kreisler, Op. 
3)—Fritz Kreisler 2.00 

Song of the Viking Guest (from 
“Sadko”)—(Rimsky-Korsakow) 

Prince Igor—How Goes It Prince? 


Dr. L. SADOFF 


DENTIST 
Cor. 14th St. 
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Inquiry has come to THE NEW LEAD- 
ER as to the reliability of the “Workers’ 
International Relief” which is soliciting 
funds for a variety of alleged forms of 
“relief,” especially for workers in dis- 
tress. 

This organization, like the “Interna- 
tional Labor Defense,” is a disguised 
Communist affair and it is especially ac- 
tive at present in soliciting contributions. 
Jeannette Pearl, one of the founders of 
American Communism and still an ac- 
tive Communist, is in Chicago collecting 
funds for this “relief.” The Federated 
Press reports that she has received con- 
tributions from Chicago local unions, in- 





take 45c and a bonus that will make their 
nay run to 60-75c, “Fine,” say the men, 
“it’s jake with us.” The first few pay- 
days show 60c an hour or more, then in 
some mysterious manner the bonus dis- 
appears. The men get only 45c with no 
} bonus at all. There is nothing for them 
| to do about it but stay on the job or get 
}mad and quit. They are unorganized. 
| This scheme was worked in Dept. 31, 
| where wages were cut from 55 to 42%c. 








‘Pennsylvania Evades 
Test on Cossack Rule 


| 
| PITTSBURGH — (FP) — Charges of 
| rioting and inciting to riot, placed against 
| Pat Toohey, Communist, and John Bro- 

phy, miners’ leaders, blew up when Dis- 
| trict Attorney Gard!ner found himself 
| face to face in court with Arthur Gar- 
| feld Hays and Clarence Darrow. Admit- 
| ting that he lacked evidence on which 
|to obtain a conviction, Gardiner asked 
| for the dismissal of the case, which was 

readily granted: Hays turned the tables 
| by arresting a police officer who had ar- 
| rested Toohey. 





“SACCO” AND “VANZETTI” SHIPS 

Leningrad—(FP)—Two big merchant- 
men, named the Sacco and the Vanzetti, 
have just been completed for the Soviet 
commercial fleet by the Leningrad-Baltic 
government shipbuilding yard, They are 
5,000 ton lumber carriers. 


{cluding machinists, painters, lathers, 
| coopers, maintenance of way men, the- 
|}atre and wardrobe workers, railroad 
trainmen, barbers and forest preserve 
workers. 

These unions might just as well make 
their contributions direct to the Com- 
munist movement for that is where the 
money will finally go. What is called a 
“National Miners’ Relief” has merged 
with the other organization and this min- 
ers’ affair was also a Communist enter- 
prise. 

Our readers should make a note of all 
these bogus enterprises by which Com- 


the sympathies of working class organ- 
‘zations and enrich the treasury of the 
Workers’ (Communist) Party. 
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UPTOMETRIST and OPTICIAN 
328 W. 125 St., Bet. 8th & St. Nicholas Ave. 
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yes carefully examined and .. sses 
scientifically fitted — Moderate Prices 
Office open 9 a.m.—9 p.m, 


3-5 West 110th Street 


Elegant Ball Rooms for Balls, Weddings, 
ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. 


Instrument Co. 


Two New York Stores: 
111 EAST 14TH STREET 
(Near Union Square) 
243 WEST 34TH STREET 
(Between 7th and 8th Aves.) 
rooklyn Store: 

1225 BROADWAY 
(Near Greene Avenue) 


PARK PALACE 





Banquets and Meetings 
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Cathedral 5071 








D9 Goldin se: 


Formeriy Polen-Miller Optical Co. 
Optometrists—Opticians 
1690 LEXINGTON AVENUE 

Cor. 106th Street 
New York City 














PATRONIZE 


Harvey The Hatter 
1675 Second Avenue 





TELEPHONE FORDHAM 4211 


Seventh or Lexington Ave. 


M. TANNENBAUM, Prop. 


NEW TERRACE GARDEN 


Refined BALL ROOM Exclusively For 


Weddings, Banquets, Balls, Etc. 
Jewish Dietary Laws Strictly Observed 
Special Rates for Organizations 
2145 BOSTON ROAD 
At 181st Street 





Bronx Park Subway 








Between 86th and 87th Streets 





New York City 





MARX LEWIS 
Attorney at Law 
People’s Life Insurance Building 


Washington, D. C. 

















“When your doc- 
tor sends you to 
a truss maker 
for a truss band- 

| age or stocking, 
go there and see what you can buy 
for your money. 


Then go to P. WOLF & CO., Inc. 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 














Shipstead, of Minnesota, Farmer-Labor, 
who has astonished his progressive back- 
ers by threatening to oppose the Kellocg 
war-renunciation pact, was called to the | 
White House Dec, 17 to talk with Presi- | 
dent Coolidge about it, The Senate for- 
eign relations committee, of which he is 
a member, failed again on that day to| 
agree to report the pact. Shipstead’s woo- | 
ing by the big navy social lobby may | 
jeopardize the ratification of the treaty 
at this session of Congress. 
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All Makes of Typewriters Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged, Repaired and Rebuilt 


Pearl Typewriter Exchange 
and Repair Co. 
201 West 36th Street 1141 Broadway 











PENnsylvania 4726 LONgacre 3101 





A WHITE TONGUE 


When your child is looking somewhat “out of 
sorts,” look at his tongue. If his tongue is not 
clear, it is a sign that his stomach is not in order 
and needs a thorough cleansing at once. 


‘Ihe Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


will eliminate all accumulated undigested waste 
matter from your child’s system. It will regulate 
his stomach and liver, will restore his appetite, and 
in a few hours he will again be well and happy. 


10, 25 and 50c. a box, at all druggists 
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“bombarded the American Federation of 
Labor's position against Brookwood Lab- 
"~~ or College for almost an hour. Pres. Wm. 

_ Green and Vice Pres. Matthew Woll of 


the New Orleans convention were the 
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Other Labor Leaders in 


New President Presents 





Chicago Attack Stand Demands to Replace 
_ of A.F. of L. Convention Agreement Which Ends 
GO — (FP) — Heavy artillery) in May 





manned by the best gunners of the 
. d ARKED by a tremendous demon- 


ES eeeten of Laker on Des. = stration in Manhattan Opera House 
and a huge banquet at the Park Palace 
in honor of Benjamin Schlesinger, the 
new president of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, the New York 
cloakmakers and dressmakers have un- 
dertaken to rebuild their organization. 
Both gatherings were manifestations of 
the new spirit that has gripped the rank 
and file of the union, 


President Schlesinger has taken the 
lead in eliminating the internal strife 
and strengthening the position of the 
union in the cloak and dress industry. 
To achieve internal harmony and pre- 
sent @ united front to the employers, the 
General Executive Board of the I. L. G. 
W., U. has called on all the local unions 
to do the following: 

1. To reinstate with full membership 
rights all former members who will ob- 
ligate themselves to adhere to the Con- 
Stitution of the Union and not to act 
in the Union undef orders of outside or- 
ganizations. No worker shall be barred 
on account of his political opinions or 
past dissensions. 


2. To facilitate the readmission of all 


the A. F. of L., the executive council and 


s Each hit drew applause from the 
local central body. 

John Fitzpatrick, veteran chief of the 
‘Chicago federation and a director of 
Brookwood since the college was founded 
® years ago, was the leading artillerist. 
“I protest and denounce the methods by 
which the college, which was part of the 
A. F. of L.’s own workers education bu- 
freau, has been treated,” Fitzpatrick de- 
elared from the chair. “To be thrown 
out by the executive council without a 
hearing, after we had repeatedly request- 
ed a hearing, when all of the directors | 
re labor men and women who od 
given the best part of their lives to the 
Jabor movement was not decent treat- 
ment. It wasn’t fair to Brookwood and 
it wasn’t fair to us. How can the A. F.| 
of L. continue to say that the federation | 
4s an open forum when it shuts its doors 
and keeps out the people against whom it 
makes charges. I have felt obliged to 
fesign my Brookwood directorship in 
conformity with convention action. But 


local unions to reinstate them up to Feb- 
ruary 1st, 1929, on payment of 9 months’ 
dues—payment to be accepted in easy in- 
stallments. 


‘Drive To Rebuild 


Garment Workers Union 


such former members, we directed the | 








nes 





4 
leral Executive Board will call a regular 
|Convention of the International Ladies’ 
|Garment Workers’ Union for the pur- 
| pose of selecting general officers and to 
pine the chosen delegates to shape the 
| Policies and actions of our International 
jin such a way as will accord with the 
| desire of the members. 

| Simultaneously with the announcement 
| of the plans to bring all sincere cloak- 
| Makers and dressmakers into the union, 
President Schlesinger sent the union’s de- 
mands to the employers’ organizations, 
the Industrial Council of Cloak, Suit and 
Skirt Manufacturers and the American 
Cloak and Suit Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tions. After referring to the employers’ 
abuse of the privilege of reorganizing 
their shops, which had been granted to 
them in the last agreement and to the 
lowering of wages to the minimum union 
scale and even below it, the union pre- 
sents the following demands for the 
modification of the agreement which ter- 
minates at the end of May, 1929. 

1, An increase in the minimum scale 
of wages by $5 per week and the crea- 
tion of a Joint Control Board for the 
| periodical examination of all shops un- 
|der the direction and control of the 
Impartial Chairman of the industry. 

2. The Right of Reorganization should 
be materially restricted and its exercise 
should be surrounded with proper safe- 
guards against abuse. Reorganization 
should never be allowed to be used as 
'@ cover for discrimination against 
workers for union activity to bring about 
a lowering of the wage level or a re- 
duction of the total number of the work- 
ers employed in the shops, and the 
workers employed in the shops, and the 
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For Strikers, 
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Turn Toward 
Socialization 


Nation “One-third Social- 
istic,’ He Declares in 
Lecture at the Rand 
School 


trend of government legislation 
and industry in the United States 
has been continuously in the direction 
of socialization, Morris Hillquit, leading 
American Socialist, declared in a lecture 
last Saturday at the Rand School on 
“The Future of Socialism in the United 
States.” Today the United States is “ap- 
proximately one-third socialistic,” Hill- 
quit said. Government agencies, state, 
national and local, employ about 2,500,- 
000 persons. 

The pseudo-lfberal Democratic party 
has broken down and the “progressive” 
forces have become disintegrated, Hill- 
quit asserted. This makes the time and 
conditions auspicious for the development 
of a powerful Socialist partys 

Hillquit said, in part: 

“One of the amusing incidents of 
the late campaign was the reciprocal 
charge of Socialism made by the two 
leading candidates for the presidency, 
and the ease with which each of them 
was able to substantiate the charge. 

“The fact is that. for many years 
past the trend of American government, 





Government Subsidy for 
Trade Union Mainten- 
ance Is Also Demanded 
by Delegates of 200 Or- 
ganizations 


(Anton, China,—The Canton Gazette, 
an organ of the Koumintang, pub- 
lishes a story of a conference of nine 
delegates of over 200 labor unions meet- 
ing in conference in Shanghai to con- 
sider problems of the Chinese workers. 
The conference occurred in October and 
about the same time the Koumintang pub- 
lished a manifesto to the workers warn- 
ing them against the intrigues of Com- 
munists whose conception of class strug- 
gle is called ridiculous. The views of 
the workers’ delegates show a good com- 
prehension of working class interests. 
Referring to the recently promulgated 
rules governing arbitration of disputes 
between capital and labor, the delegates 
stated that the Shanghai workers hold 
that during the period of a strike, the 
workers involved should be entitled to 
regular pay, that disciplinary measures | 
should not be applied to the strikers only | 
but should also be applied to the em- 
ployers in case the latter are found 
equally at fault, that instead of merely 
imposing cash penalties upon guilty em- 
ployers, provisions should also be made 
for their imprisonment in serious cases, 
and finally, that representatives of the 
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Colombia 
Strike Dead 
Put at 100 


United Fruit Company 
Coins Immense Profits 
From $1.25-a-Day 
Laborers 


ITH the sailing of three United Fruit 

Co. steamers on one day, bound for 
Colombia and other Latin American 
countries, announcements in press dis- 
patches acknowledge that 100 strikers 
were killed and 238 wounded as govern- 
ment troops, ordered out by the great 
fruit company, fired into the ranks of 
banana workers. This slaughter of work- 
ers, slaving for $1.25 a day, calls atten- 
tion to the vast interests owned by the 
corporation, to be protected by cannon 
of the Colombian government. The So- 
cialist leader of the strike has been slain, 
@ despatch to the New York Times says. 
Employing over 68,000 workers, the 
fruit company has almost a monopoly of 
banana imports into the U. S. and Eng- 
land, handles half of the world’s produc- 
tion, and is one of the 5 largest produc- 
ers of sugar cane in Cuba. It operates 


Demand Pay 
Jail For Bosses 


pen should be included in the Arbitra- 
tion Committee. 
Union Recognition, 

As regards the proposed Factory Law, 
the labor representatives emphasized the 
necessity of according the labor union 
of any factory proper recognifion and 
stricter regulations governing the dismis- 
sal of factory workers. The early pro- 
mulgation of regulations governing in- 
surance of factory workers by employers 
was also urged upon the Party leaders. 

On the general situation of labor, the! 
delegation voiced the hope that there) 
should be an increase of wages for those’! 
engaged in low manual labor, that. work- 
ers should have the right to elect their 
own representatives and that labor un-' 
fons should receive a subsidy towards | 
their maintenance expenses. 

Speaking on behalf of the Central au- 
thorities, Tai-Chi-tao icld the delegation 
that the problem of liveithood is not a 
problem of one section only of the people 
temporary advantages which they may 
and that laborers are never benefitted by 
succeed in extorting for themselves be- 
cause the general situation will be affect- 
ed which will, in turn, affect the workers. 

As regards the policy of the Central 
Executive Committee, said Mr. Tai, it has 
been clearly defined in the recent Mani-' 
festo to the workers, and it is to be hoped’ 
that the workers will appreciate the! 
oo views. “Progress in all human' 93 steamers in the Caribbean trade, for 
on at pe tase ot te an “ss Ser eee on in ae ee 
the greatest satisfaction to pp test Pee oe ee oe 
Sitiler of gail? emeteine aa out In seven or more countries, all bord- 

. “ ering on the Caribbean Sea, the Unite 




















legislation and industry has been 

towards increasing socialization under 

Republican as well as Democratic ad- 

ministration. Today the United States 

is approximately one third “socialistic.” 
Public Domain Enormous 

“The enormous public domain of the 


United Hebrew 
Trades To Mark 
40th Birthday 





Fruit Co, owns plantations and other 
land, some of it not yet developed. It 
operates 2,200 miles of railways and 
tramways and also its own warehouses 
wharves and docks in every principal pori 
of the region. The corporation is now 
planning an international air mail and 
passenger route between the U. S., West 


Coal Control Bill Given 
Over-Christmas Delay 





WASHINGTON — (FP) — Chairman 
Jim Watson of the Senate Committee on 























I have written Pres. Green and told him 
ZI was deeply pained to think he and the 
executive council could act so unfairly. 
Regardless of Brookwood itself, its labor 
directors were entitled to more decent 
treatment.” 

The Brookwood discussion was started 
@hen Arthur Olsen, the Chicago federa- 


workers displaced should have a first 
claim to re-employment. To accomplish 
the latter object and to equalize, as 
nearly as possible, the opportunities to 
work for all workers, we request that all 
new workers be engaged through a Labor 
Bureau operated by the Union, 


3. To give all members, including 
those reinstated, a free and equal oppor- 
tunity to participate in the administra- 
tion and affairs of the Union, the local 
and Joint Board elections have been 
postponed until the first week in Feb- 
ruary, 1929, and every precaution will be 





* on Brookwood was organized behind the} 


tion's delegate to New Orleans, made wef taken to make these elections absolutely 
report. In it he. deplored the virtua | fair and impartial. 

lynching of the college by the conviction | 

nd said he had voted against the action 4. The elections will be supervised by 
taken because he knew the Chicago fed-|*¢Presentatives of the respective local 
eration would not approve. Olsen was unions, the Joint Board, 
followed by delegates Hill of the lathers Executive Board, a Committee of Shop 
and Madsen of the painters. Hill roundly| Chairmen and an impartial committee 
denounced Green and the A. F. of L.| Composed of persons in no way connected 
officialdom, saying the British fraternal, With the Union and who enjoy general 
delegates were scandalized by the back- | public confidence. 

wardness of the New Orleans sessions.| 5. As soon as our present negotiations 
He also defended Brookwood. | with the employers are finished, the Gen- 





the General | 


3. The Unemployment Insurance 
Fund should be re-established under im- 
| partial management and should be sup- 
| ported solely by contributions from em- 
ployers. 

4. The creation of an effective joint 
machinery for the elimination of non- 
union production. 

It is also announced that the negotia- 
tions with the dress employers over the 
agreement that expires at the end of this 
year will soon come to a conclusion sat- 
isfactory to the union. 


} 





Madsen Joins Attack. 
ee maa nis speech st ‘New Oriears| Le I. D. Sessions 
In N.Y. and Chicago 
Open Wednesday 


where it was needed more than in Chi-! 
cago. He then described how the attack | 


scenes of the convention and maneuvered | 
to the floor by Woll. “And when Matthew | 
Wo! shakes his black mane,” Madsen | 
continued, “you know how it stirs up the | Two of the most interesting confer- 
convention. It is a cheap trick to label| ences to take place during the Christ- 
as Communist all the things you don’t | mas holidays will be the East and Middle 
hepnven to like. I feel like Pres. Fitz- West Conferences of the League for In- 
patrick. Those of us in the labor move-| dustrial Democracy to be held from De- 
ment who were identified with Brookwood | cember 26 to 28 in New York and Chi- 


and Dance presented by the Columbia 
and Barnard students in honor of visit- 
ing delegates. The first and most im- 
portant of the skits is entitled “The Trial 
of Norman Thomas” in which the So- 
cialist Candidate for President is prose- 
cuted for causing the American students 
to think. Mr. Thomas himself will play 
the leading part in this melo-drama. 
Students who expect to attend the con- 
ference are requested to send notice to 


federal government, the post office, 
army, navy and national highroads; 
the streets, parks, and public buildings 
of all our cities, towns and villages and 
the public schools all over the country, 
represent many billions of dollars. 
They are all common and socialized 
property. 

“The government agencies of the 
country, national, state and local, em- 
ploy not less than 2,500,000 persons in 
the many and diversified branches of 
their service. 

“The annual governmental expedi- 
ture of the whole country is not less 
than $15,000,000,000. The average Am- 
erican family pays in direct and indi- 
rect taxes not less than $600 a year, 
rather more than a third of its total 
income. For these payments to the 
government the citizen receives, at least 
theoretically, an equivalent return in 
public service and in the common en- 
joyment of public property and enter- 
prise. This is a measure of the com- 
parative extent of our social and in- 
dividual lives. 

“Another manifestation of our grow- 
ing social consciousness is the pro- 
gressive encroachment of the govern- 
ment in spheres which have in past 
generations been generally considered 
as sacred private preserves. Practi- 
cally the whole economic life of the 
country is increasingly subjected to 


The big event in local labor circles 
will be the fortieth anniversary of the 
United Hebrew Trades which will be 
celebrated at Carnegie Hall, Saturday 
evening. Many of the largest unions in 
this city will be well represented at the 
affair. 

The United Hebrew Trades since its 
inception has been the school. of trade 
unionism for hundreds of thousands of 
| foreign born workers. Since the year 1888, 
pow qr workers have found it a pro- 
| tective wall against intensive exploitation. 
'The first call for a federation of the 
Hebrew workers in New York was re- 
sponded to by but three organizations: 
the Hebrew Actors, the Hebrew Chorus 
and Typographical Union No, 83. Prac- 
tically all of those active in the forma- 
tion of the body that had but 80 mem- 
bers, forty years ago, were ardent So- 
clalists. Old timers recall that Morris 
Hilquit was its first recording secretary. 

Today, the unions affiliated with the 
United Hebrew Trades, have a member- 
ship of 150,000. Scores of unions in New 
York and vicinity, including the needle 
trades, received their start, co-operation 
and inspiration from the now nationally 
and even internationally famous organi- 
zation that is about to celebrate its for- 
tieth milestone in labor’s struggles. 

While the United Hebrew Trades has 
ceaselessly been engaged in efforts to 
organize the Jewish workers, the support 





deserved better and fairer treatment from | 
Pres. Green and the executive council 
than we got.” 

A motion demanding a réopening of the 
Brookwood case was ru’ed out of order, | 
on the ground that the New Orleans con- | 
vention had acted and the damage was | 
done. Fitzpatrick stated that he exnected 
to go into the affair in great detail upon | 
Green’s next visit to Chicago. | 
} 
Boston Delegates Fight for Brookwood | 


BOSTON—(FP)—Only after two hours | 
of debate were administration forces in| 
the Boston Central Labor Unicn able to: 
push over an indorsement of the A. F.| 
of L. convention's action in confirming | 
the ban put on Brookwood Labor Col-| 
leve. Graduates and friends of the! 
school ridiculed charges of communism | 
levelled against Brookwood by Matthew) 
Woll. | 











October 27, 1928 


ANTED—Copies of The New Leader 
W of October 27th, 1928. Readers-who | | 

have this isste and can spare it will 
confer a favor on The New Leader by 
mailing to The New Leader at 7 East 
15th Street, New York City. 








Men’s Fraternal Order 
THE 


Workmen’s Circle |) 


* The Largest Radical Working- | 
in Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 


70 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 


Insurance from $100 to $1,000 | 


Bick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at 
week. Many branches pay additional 
efit from $3 to $5 per week. Con- 

sumption benefit, $200 or nine months in 

our own sanatorium, located in 
beautiful region of the Catskill Moun- 
tains—besides the regular weekly benefit. 





For tnformation, apply to 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE } 


175 East Broadway, N. Y. City | 
Telephone Orchard 6616-0617 





'the home of Mr. and Mrs. Norman | 


ls 
|should be run and administered. The! ning a reception will be given by the 


| ternoon session will discuss the oi “Students in Industry.” 


| tion, power question and the demand of | ence will discuss “SOCIALIZING OUR 
farmers for relief. The speakers will be | NATURAL RESOURCES.” 


| POLITICAL STRUCTURE” will be the! proprp” 


| noon will discuss the instruments and ap- | Laidler, Executive Directcr of the L. I. D. 


the office of the League for Industrial 
Democracy, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The Middle West Conference of the 
League for Industrial Democracy will be 
held December 27 and 2 
will be: Stacy May, Norman Thomas, | g99 South Halsted cana, Sania, ae 
Vladimir Karapetoff, H. S. Raushenbush,! nois on “METHODS AND LIMITS OF 
Walter Hedden, George Soule, Lawrence’ socrar CONTROL.” The opening ses- 
Cramer, John St. Loe Strachey, Jessie} sion will be held on Thursday morning 
Wallace Hughan, Paul Blenshard, A. J.| December 27th. Reports will be given by 
Muste and Dr. I. M. Rubinow. The| regular and fraternal delegates and by 
opening session will be held on Wednes-| Harry W. Laidler and Paul Porter of the 
day, December 26 and the subject will/ 1, 1. D. Charles Coe, University of Chi- 
be “THIS DECAYING INDIVIDUAL-/ czgo Chapter, L. I. D. will act as chair- 
-SM.” The speakers will be Stacy May | man. In the afternoon the subject will 
and Norman Thomas. On Wednesday) pe “OPPORTUNITIES BEFORE STU- 
evening a buffet supper and informal re- | DENTS FOR SOCIAL ACTIVITIES AF- 
ception will be given to the delegates at| ppR GRADUATION.” A series of short 
addresses will be given by Jane Addams, 
| Carl D. Thompson and William P. Hap- 
good. Paul Porter, Field Secretary of the 
L. I. D., will act as chairman. That eve- 


cago. The general subject of these 
conferences will be “METHODS AND 
LIMITS OF SOCIAL CONTROL.” 


The Eastern conference will be held at 
Barnard College and among the speakers 








Thomas. On Thursday morning, Decem- 
ber 27th, the conference will discuss how 
publicly owned industries and services 


speakers will be Professor Viedimir Kara- | 


Chicago Chapter of the L. I. D. at the 
| 
petoff and H. S. Raushenbush. The af-| Hull House followed by a discussion, on 


Cynthia Smith 
of distribution in a society with premee- of the Chicago Chapter will act as chair- 
tion for use instead of for profit: illus" man. On Friday morning, December 
trated by the general marketing situa-| 93th at the Morrison Hotel, the confer- 


Walter Hedden and George Soule. This) 443) jeaq the discussion on om on 
same evening, the students will attend @| RrsouRcES.” Dr. Isadore Lubin, will 
special performance at the Provincetown! joaq the discussion in “OUR COAL RE- 
Playhouse of the “Singing Jailbirds.”| sources.” in the afternoon at the 
The last day's session will discuss meth- Morrison Hotel the program will continue 
ods of arriving at social control. In the | with “COMBINING EFFICIENCY AND 
morning “NECESSARY CHANGCS IN’ pemocRACy UNDER PUBLIC OWN- 
. The discussion will be led by | 
topic. The speakers will be Lawrence/ winiam Pp, Hapgood, A. N. Holcombe and| 
Cramer, Columbia University; John St.| Ronert Lee Hale of Columbia University. 
Loe Strachey, the editor of the Socialist/ Car p. Thompson will lead the discus- 
Review in England and Jessie Wallace| .i5, on “SOCIAL CONTROL OF OUR 
Hughan . The last session Friday gent ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY.” Harry W. 
proaches to social control. Paul Blan-| yi) pe the chairman. At 6:30 p.m. there 
shard will speck on “Prospects for AN} ¥i) be a dinner at the Morrison Hotel 
American Labor Party.” A. J. Muste, | on “BRINGING OUR ECONOMIC 
will speak on Trade Unions as a means } THINKING UP-TO-DATE.” The speak- 
of realizing social contro] and their func-| ... wit) include Professor Paul H. Doug- 
tion in nationalized industry. Dr. I. M./j4. professor John R. Commons, Pro- 
Rubinow will speak on Social Insurance, | ¢...,+ Sumner HW. Schlicter and Leo Wol- 
an approach to the new social order. The man. Isadore Lubin will act. as chair- 
wind-up of the Conference will be a Skit) ,.» 4¢ the students desire, the Confer- 





ence may be continued through Saturday 





SOCIALIS 


DEBS AUDITORIUM 
Monday evening, 


DANCE R 
—_ 


and Her Theatre 

1—‘MAN IS THE MOB” 
2.—MARCH SARDAR” ...... 
3.—Tango (a) .... 
Tango (b) 


COOP w eee tee ee 
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Christmas Eve Social Gathering 


Special Feature 


Madam ‘Dershe 


‘DANCING 
Christmas Eve Surprises - - - 
Music by Camp Tamime: 


Z Subscription One Dollar 


| morning. 


government supervision and regulation 
for the benefit and protection of the 
community as a whole. 

“All of this is, of course, not yet So- 
cialism nor can the organized Social- 
ist movement of America claim credit 
for all these accomplishments. But 
the facts prove the utter baselessness 
of the assertion that the United States 
is built on unshakable foundations of 
eternal individualism and that there 
is no room for a Socialist movement in 
it. 

“The Socialist movement in the 
United States has performed an im- 
portant service in the past in formulat- 
ing and advocating many of the so¢ial 
principles which have since been 
adopted. It will have a still more im- 
portant task to perform in the future. 

“The breakdown of the pseudo-liberal 
Democratic party and the disintegration 
of the non-partisan “progressive” forc- 
es in and out of Congress has cleared 
the field for the development of a 
Socialist party in the United States sim- 
ilar in influence and power to those 
wielded by the organized Socialist 
movement in all other advanced coun- 
tries of the world.” 


it has given to striking and locked out 
workers in various parts of the country 
has amounted to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. Nor has it confined its pro- 
gram to the economic field only. Its 
purpose at all times has included a devo- 
tion to the political and cultural enlight- 
enment of all workers. 

A representative list of speakers will be 
heard at the celebration, among them 
being Abraham Cohan, Morris Hilquit, 
Judge Jacob Panken, Benj. Schlessinger, 
Max Zaritsky, H. Begoon, I. Weinberg 
of the Workmen's Circle, B. Weinstein, 
the first full time secretary of the Unitde 
Hebrew Trades, M. Siegal, president of 
the organization, A. Shiplacoff, Matthew 
Woll, Jos. Ryan of the Central Trades 
and Labor Council, and M. Feinstone, 
secretary of the United Hebrew Trades, 
who will officiate as chairman. The eve- 
ning’s program includes selections by a 
chorus, the members of which are well 
known in the musical world. 





L. I. D. THEATRE PARTY 


The League for Industrial Democracy | 
has reserved half of the tickets for next 
Thursday night’s performance of “Sing- 
ing Jailbirds,” now playing at the Prov- 





interstate commerce resumed his play- 
ful sabotage of federal coal-control leg- 
islation, Dec. 17, when he adjourned the 
hearings on the Casey-Watson bill until 
after Christmas. This delay was request- 
ed by counsel for the National Coal As- 
sociation, and by Attorney Belcher for 
the West Virginia bituminous operators. 
These lawyers for the operators coolly 
asserted that they had not yet had time 
to read the brief submitted last April by 
the United Mine Workers. They wanted 
to read this brief before bringing their 
numerous witnesses. And the United 
Mine Workers’ executives agreed that the 
opposition must present its evidence, and 
the U. M. W. A. should bring in its og. | 
further series of witnesses, before the 
committee could intelligently pass on the |} vestments, directors of the United Fruit 
bill. Co., almost all of Boston, are also direc- 
This means that, under Watson’s skill- | tors of the large corporations, among 
ful guidance, the committee will still be |them the International General Electri 
far from the end of its hearings when Co., International Telephone and Tele- 
the end of this Congress. arrives. Wat- graph, American Telephone and Te! 
son assures everyone that he wants to pe New England Telephone and Tel- 
“dispose of this matter as quickly as pos- | graph, Puget Sound Power and Lisht 
sible.” But if any motion to cut down |Co., Pacific Mills, United Shoe Mach 
the hearings and take action on the bill [Se One Hae Soters Ce, AB of 
is made, that motion will have to come | 2*@ 4nti-union concerns. 
from Wheeler or Wagner, Democrats, The 
Republicans are waiting, with the pur- 
Pose of handing the problem along to 
Hoover, 


Indies, Central and South America. 

Profits of United Fruit Co., for the 
first 8 months of 1928, amounted to $17,- 
706,000 (before taxes) or “earnings” of 
$7.08 per share. It is no wonder that 
the stock is rated in Moody’s manual of 
industrials as A in quality. Cash hold- 
ings of the company on Oct. 1, 1928, 
were $35,000,000. 

Anticipating that its underpaid work- 
ers would strike, the company prepared 
what is called “storm reserves,” accord- 
ing to Dow Jones & Co., publishers of 
the Wall St. Journal. In view of these 
preparations, Wall St. reports “the strike 
is not expected to have any large effect 
on profits.” 

Secure in the power of extensive in- 
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Gillmore Heads Actors Union 


John Emerson, president of Actors 
{Equity union since 1920, forced to re- 
|sign because of bad healt! which pre- 

If you want your newsdealer to have| vents him from staying in New York, 
a large attractive placard advertising | has been elected honorary president, 
THE NEW LEADER, drop us a card or |Frank Gillmore named president. Gill 
call at the office of the paper. more has been the union's secretary 
since 1918. Emerson, with a distinguish- 

Says W. 8. Vanderburgh of San Fran-|ed record as an actor, playwright, pro- 
cisco: “The New Leader is a wonderful|ducer and cinema director, placed his 
paper. If the sheep would follow the!services at Equity’s command during the 
tips given by this paper we are so proud 1919 strike. He became president next 
of, they would escape the wolves.” year. 




















Lectures—Forums— Schools 








LABOR TEMPLE 
14th St. and Second Ave. 
Sunday, December 23d, 1928 
5:00 p.m.—Dr. G. F. Beck on “Cupid and 
Psyche (Apuleius).” 
7:15 p.m.—Special Christmas Program. 


INGERSOLL FORUM 
113 WEST 57TH STREET 


December 23rd 
DR. WOLF ADLER 


“Man, Descendant of the Ape” 
An Illustrated Lecture 


Admission Fifty Cents 











THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


At Cooper Union At Muhlenberg Branch Library 
Eighth St. & Astor PL 209 West 23rd St. (near 7th Ave.) 
At 8 o'clock At 8:30 o’clock 


Sunday, December 23 


MR. ERNEST BOYD SMentay, December 36 


NO MEETING 





° © incetown Theatre. 
United Textile Workers = ("Tic evening has been arranged espe- | 


May Strike in R. J. | cially for out-of-town members of the | 
anata |League who will attend the Christmas | 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. (FP).—The Rhode | conserence at Barnard College. Socialist 
Island Textile Council, with representa- | Party members can also be taken care of ; 
tives of 20 United Textile Workers’ lo- | by applying at the office of the League for | 
cals, met and adopted a resolution de- | Industrial Democracy at 70 Fifth Avenue. 


| 
manding a 48-hour week, with no re-| THE NEW LEADER | 








duction in wages, in all mills now Op- | PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
erating 54 hours a week. In mills where 
a 48-hour week is now in force and} 
where @ recent wage reduction had been | 
made, a restoration of the old wage scale | 
is demanded. 

A committee of five, appointed to con- 
fer with the manufacturers is empow-/| 
ered to set a date for a strike, unless the 


The annual meeting of The New 
Leader Publishing Association | 
will be held Monday evening, 
January 7th, at 8:30 p.m., at 
the People’s House, 7 East 15th 
street, in the Studio. 

The order of business will in- 





locals. | 
A wage cut of five per cent. by another | 
mill, the Warren Mfg. Co, was an-/ 
nounced. } 


2—Report of the Editor. 
3—Report of the Business 
Manager. | 
All members of the association 











T P A R T y | Students who expect to attend the con- 
‘ | ference are requested to send notice to 

| the office of the L. I. D., 70 FVifth avenue, 
New York City, as soon as possible. Please | 
state reservations desired for dinner. The | 
NEW YORK CITY price of the dinner is two dollars. Stu-| 
| dents and members of social associations 

December 24th | meeting in Chicago, can obtain reduced | 
trip fares. For further information apply | 


}to Harry W. Laidler, Chairman of the| 








ECITAL ‘ Program Committee, L. L D., or to Miss} 
Libb Jacobson, Secretary, Chicago| 
L. I. D., 123 W. Madison Street, Chicago, | 
of the Dance | Iilinois. 





Paul Hayes and Ballet | 
COSCO OCee Foes Madam Dorsha 
osedpevs Madam Dorsha 
++.».Madam Dorsha 


Among the purchasers of “Boston” 
and a year’s sub is Ida Sedletzky of j 
Jersey City. 





ee 


Jos. Lass of New Yorit accompanies his 
renewal with a gift of $1 to THE NEW 
LEADER, 





Merriment 
mt Orchestra ’ 








should attend. 




















} “THE MORONS!” Members of the Socialist Party PARK AVE. Oli NEW YORK 
Arthur Garfield Hays: desiring to join the association |j/]| at 34th St. HE (om muntry (rit RCH CITY 
“The Blue Menace, and the are invited to attend. | we — —-— - — 

D. A. R. Blacklist!” By order of the Board of — —— - _ —— = 
Thursday, December 27, 7 p. m. snemeie Foamy - : 
Inguire: Winifred H. Cooley a ERMAN, Presiden | jn . . * 
Walker 9512 JULIUS GERBER, Secretary. ||| STUDY SOCIALISM 
| 
! Wage-Labor and Capital, by Karl Marx 10 cents 
. Value, Price and Profit, by Karl Marx (paper 15 cent 60 cents 
RAINBOW COSTUME BALL } Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, by Frederick Engels (pe e cloth 60 cents 
| The Communist Manifesto, by Marx and Engels (paper 10 h . 6 cents 
sovesseesee $1.25 


League for Mutual Aid 


BEETHOVEN HALL | 
210 E. Sth 8t. 


FRIDAY EVENING 
December 2lst. 
Tickets at $1.50 
from Room 2008, 104 Fifth Ave.; Rand School, 7 East 15th S8t.; 
Civic Club, 18 E. 10th St. 


Tickets at Door, $2.00 





clude: ° ’ 
oa ene or te re range The order of business will “The Changing Drama” 
— so mebbieaag on th trile | include: Jan. 3—"‘Finding the Way—Jones and Pinero 
signed to New Bedford during the sms, | 1—Election of a Board of Di- Jan. 10—“What Is True?—Shew. 
is now in charge of the Rhode Island | rectors for the ensuing year. Jan. 17—"Readjustment—O' Neill.” 


“Guy de Maupassant From a 
Biographer’s Point of View.” 
Wednesday, December 26 


Tuesday, December 25 NO MEETING 
Christmas Day 
NO MEETING Thursday, December 27 
Friday, December 28 NO MEETING 
NO MEETING 


Saturday, December 29 


Oo Forum Discussi 
— — NO MEETING 


ADMISSION FREE 





























LECTURES 
GEORGE PIERCE BAKER 


Professor of Dramatio Art at Yale University 
on 


Jan, 24—‘‘The Present and the Outlook.” 
Thursday Evenings at 8:30 


Course tickets $2.50 
Single Admtssion at door 75 cents 

















The Theoretical System of Karl Marx, by Louis B. Boudin 





These books are indispensable to a sound understanding of modern socialism. Every 
worker should possess them and study them closely. 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 343 E. Ohio Street, Chicago. 
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‘By Harry W. Laidler 


i speaking about political parties and 
the possibility of a new political 
alignment in this country, we must not 
fail to realize that the present parties 
have not existed always, and will not 
necessarily continue to exist; that the 


only thing that we can be sure of in pol 


itics as in everything else is that things 
cannot stay as they are, that everything 


is subject to the law of change. 


In the early part of this country, the 
chief political battle was that between 
Federalists and the Jeffersonian 


the 
democrats. 
Alexander Hamilton 


The Federalist party o 


amount of property. 


The Jeffersonian Democracy represent- 
ed, on the other hand, the farming in- 
terest, led, however, by the aristocracy 
of the slave-owning planters. At the 
same time Jefferson had little faith in 
the city worker and feared the influence 
of the so-called city mob on the govern- 


ment. 


These two parties were opposed on cer- 
tein economic issues. The Federalist 
party, for awhile at least was for the 
suppression of free speech, and the Alien 
and Sedition law, which sought to pre- 
vent the radicals of that day from hav- 
ing their say, proved to be the downfall 
of this party. Jeffersonians contended 
for freedom to critcize the government 
as the people saw fit. The Federalists 
and, following them the Whigs, were for 
a centralized form of government, for 
concentration of power at Washington, 
rather than in the several states. The 
Jeffersonians favored state rights, al- 
though, when the economic interests of 
the farming and slave owning groups 


were advanced hy a strong, central gov- 


ernment, the Democrats were for that 


centralized government. 
The Federalists and Whigs wanted a 


high tariff to protect the capitalists. The 


Democrats, representing the farmers, 
were for a low tariff. And so the fight 
between the parties was based on a real 
difference of principles, due to conflict- 
ing economic interests. Of course per- 
sonalities were brought in. In the early 
days, Jefferson was denounced as an 
atheist and a leveler, while Adams, rep- 
resenting the Federalists, was condemned 
by his opponents as the monarchist. 


A Second Fundamental Clash 

As the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury advanced, the real fight became one 
between the Northern capitalists and the 
Southern slave holders. The slave hold- 
ers wanted constantly to expand the ter- 
ritory in the United States on which 
chattel slavery could exist. The North- 
ern business men, on the other hand, 
wanted to increase the territory devoted 
to manufacturing and trade based on 
more efficient wage labor. There thus 
developed a fight to the death between 
the capitalist forces of the North and 
the slave holding forces of the South. 

The Democrats were gradually trans- 
formed into a party dominated by the 
slave owning class and under the leader- 
ship of Stephen Douglas and others, fa- 
vored the Kansas-Nebraska act which 
permitted these two western territories 
to come into the union with or without 
slavery. On the morning after this 
measure was presented to the House of 
Representatives, several members of the 
House held a conference, and decided 
that the expansion of the slave power 
should stop and that a new party was 
needed if the extension of slavery was 
to be successfully opposed. The Repub- 
lican party was the result. Its history 
is known, Formed in 1854, it went into 
the elections of 1856 with Fremont as 
candidate and was defeated. It nomi- 
nated Lincoln in 1860, went on record in 
favor of a homestead law with a view of 
interesting farmers and favored the pro- 
tective tariff to secure the support of 
the eastern capitalists. Lincoln was 
elected against a divided Democratic 
party. 

Just as the Jeffersonian party, start- 
tng out as the party of the small farmer, 
became increasingly the mouthpiece of 
the great, reactionary slave holding in- 
terests, who had little concept of the 
ideals of equality, liberty and democracy 
enunciated by Jefferson and others in 
the Declaration of Independence, so the 
Republican party, starting out as the 
party of Lincoln, the party in opposition 
to the extension of chattel slavery, with 
its success, soon became a tool of con- 
gervatism. Soon after the Civil War, 
as Professor Charles A. Beard declares, 
“the ranks of the Republican party were 
permeated with mercenaries of every 
type—spoilsmen hunting offices, railway 
promoters seeking land grants and finan- 
cial aid from the government, manufac- 
turers demanding discrimination in the 
tariff legislation, and the great army of 
hangers on who attached themselves to 
these leaders.” These elements did not 
desert the party. With the growth of 
the great trusts and combines, the party 
gradually became the recognized party of 
the great interests, of the Steel Trust, | 
the Aluminum Trust, the Oil Trust and 
the Wall Street financial interests. 


Party Differences Disappear 

The Democratic party has survived, | 
but as a heterogeneous party, represent- | 
ing, on the one hand, the old, reaction- | 
ary, Southern white political machine, | 
and, on the other hand, the entrenched | 
machine of some of the large cities. 

Up until a few years ago it pretend- 
ed to fight for a somewhat different set 
of principles than did the Republicans. 
For one thing it advocated a lower tar- | 
iff. In fact as late as 1912, when Wood- | 





row Wilson ran, the Democratic platform | festation of the supreme Jaw; love was |¢d famine relief on a large scale, in the | 
declared that the “high Republican tar- | that by which men lived. Hence the ti-| face of opposition on the part of the} 


iff was the principal cause of the un-| tle of one of his most beautiful ee which tried to conceal the | 
acts. 


equal distribution of wealth, the system 
of taxation which makes the rich richer 
and the poor poorer,” and that it led | 
to the suffering of the farmer and the 
laborer. | 


section 


the Democratic machine in that 


iffs, and these and the new industrial | 


forces of the North that have entered} carly writings, as for example in War|to whom. Your intuition 
voice) and your experience in giving, in 
working with others, and in non-resist-' 
ance will be an unerring guide, for you 


the party, men of the type of John Raf- | 
kob, have finally captured the party for 
»® high tariff program, as the last - 










represented the 
economic interests of the trader,‘ the 
manufacturer, the creditor, the men and 
women who were afraid of the rule of 
the people and who believed that only 
those should vote who had a substantial 


;Only in this way that one is granted to 


| derful searcher of human hearts, Tolste’ 


The Democratic Party Ends Its Role of Opposition; 
City and Farm Masses Politically Homeless 





great political scientist a short time ago, 
f|is that the Republican party is the ac- 
knowledged spokesman of big business, 
and that the Democratic party is the 
aspiring spokesman of big business. 
The Need for a New Party 
The great need of the hour is, there- 
fore, a powerful third party which rep- 
resents the interests of the nation’s pro- 
ducers by hand and brain in the office, 
the factory, the farm, the mine and the 
home. Such a third party, separate and 
apart from the two old parties, should be 
controlled and financed by the common 
people and should stand squarely for the 
interests of the people as againSt the in- 
terests of the economic rulers of this 
country on all of the issues of the day. 
It should, in the first place, have a 
program for the control of the great 
trusts and combines. Years ago Profes- 
sor Giddings of Columbia University, had 
this to say: 


paign shows. In fact, if you take issue 
after issue of fundamental importance 
-|in American life, it is patent to all that 
on all such issues the two parties are es- 
sentially one and that both parties re- 
flect the interests of the great financiers 
and industrialists of the country. The 
only difference between the two, sald one 


American people is this: Shall the 
chief and controlling means of pro- 
duction in the United States, our nat- 
ural resources, our means of transpor- 
tation and communication and the 
great funds of loanable capital, be own- 
ed by a billionaire four hundred who, 
by virture of such ownership, shall be 
able for all practical purposes to own 
a hundred or more millions of us ordi- 
nary human beings, or shall we ordi- 
nary human beings, in our collective 
capacity, own the means of produc- 
tion ourselves, and proceed to work out 
the realities of a democratic republic?” 
In our electric industry at the present 
time, six great corporations control over 
half of the electricity generated, and, 
with their vast funds, are corrupting our 
politics, our press, our educational insti- 
tutions. Two corporations control half 
of the steel produced. One great monop- 
oly controls a majority of the aluminum. 
Two corporations own more than half of 
the iron ore. Four huge interests own 
half of the copper. General Motors and 
Fords control a majority of the auto- 
mobiles produced each year, and in prac- 
tically every great industry fewer and 
fewer corporations are reaching out for 
& monopoly grip over their respective 
fields. A third party that represents the 








common man must stand four-square 
for the control of these industries in the 
interests of all. It ‘should immediately 
urge the nationalization of one or more 
of the strategic industries, such as elec- 
tricity or coal and a plan of administra- 
tion under public ownership which 
would make for both efficiency and de- 
moeracy. 

A Social Insurance Program 

In the second place a third party of 
the people must demand that society and 
not the individual assume the risks in- 
cident to our rapid technica] changes and 
our periods of depression. We have just 
heard of the installation -of a device by 
the Gannett chain of newspapers which 
will set. up type by telegraph and, when 
installed, throw thousands of composi- 
tors in our newspaper offices, skilled men 
who have devoted years of their life to 
one particular job, om the scrap heap. 
And this is but one of thousands of de- 
vices that are each year making for this 
new type of unemployment called tech- 
nological urlemployment, for lack of a 
better name. Recent combinations of 
banks, of retail] stores, of every sort of 
industrial establishments are also throw- 
ing other thousands out of jobs. A third 
party that means business must grapple 
with this question of unemployment. It 


must go on record in favor of unemploy- 
mem insurance, a form of insurance 
which has been already adopted by nu- 
merous countries of Europe. It must 
work out a plan for the building of pub- 
lic works during periods of unemploy- 
ment, so as to absorb as many of the un- 
employed as poisible, It must insist on 
increasing the income of the mass of the 
people, so as to increase their capacity 
to buy the goods that are produced. It 
must organize national wide public em- 
ployment agencies, so that the worker 
will not longer be dependent on unscrup- 
ulous private agencies. It must urge a 
campaign for the shortening of hours 
and for the five-day week, and it must 
aim at an idustrial reorganization that 
will ensure to the worker increasing con- 
trol of his industrial life. 

The workers are assuming other heavy 
risks of modern industry which should be 
shared by society. A third party should 
urge, as a means of relieving these risks, 
a system of old age pensions and acci- 
dent and sickness insurance. 

Such a party should stand for greatly 
increased taxes on the higher income 
levels so as to secure to_society some of 
the unearned incomes now being taken 
by speculation, incomes beyond anything 
that any other society ever offered to its 





victorious conquerors. It should strive 
in every legitimate way to reconstruct 
agriculture on a basis of a genuinely hu- 
man and happy existence. It should 
make a frontal attack against the whole 
war system, and the economic causes of 
war, realizing that the next great inter- 
national war may well mean the death 
of civilization. It should abolish the 
power of the courts to issue injunctions 
in labor disputes. It should safeguard 
freedom of speech and the. press. It 
should fight against race discriminations. 
It should work in every possible way 
toward a government of the people, for 
the people and by the people, politically 
and industrially. 

The only party in the last campaign 
believeing in democratic ideals, which 
frankly faced these issues and proposed 
adequate remedies for our social evils 
along these lines was the Socialist party. 
Under the intelligent and valiant lead- 
ership of Norman Thomas and others this 
party has done a magnificent educational 
work in behalf of a powerful third party 
movement and the ideals which such a 
movement should advance. The Social- 
ist Party is the only party now on the 
horizon which gives promise along these 
lines and as such it should be supported 
by every man and woman who is tired of 








“The greatest question before the 





By Vladimir Karapetoff 


As long as I remember myself (I was 
born in 1876), I have been under the 
influence, almost a domination, of Tol- 
stoi’s literary and apostolic power. As a 
child I read and re-read his fairy tales 
and peasant stories; as a high-school 
boy, I gorged myself on his War and 
Peace, Anna Karenina, and shorter nov- 
els. When a college student in Lenin-+ 
grad, in the nineties, I became acquaint- 
ed with his ethical and political writings, 
partly through illegal “underground” edi- 
tions. Later on, during my stay in Ger- 
many, I read some of his writings in 
French and in German. Since my ar- 
rival to the United States, in 1902, I 
have re-read practically all of his works 
in English. It seems almost a necessity 
for me to pick up this or that of his 
writings, now and then, and from them 
to get new strength to live, a new bright 
star to steer by. 

Yet, withal, I am not a consistent or 
exclusive follower of Tolstoi in any sense. 
In fact, I am deeply indebted to many 
other great minds for their influence in 
my life, some of whom Tolstoi would have 
most vehemently denounced. Neverthe- 
less, Tolstoi’s influence in my life, some 
of whom Tolstoi would have most vehe- 
mently denounced, Nevertheless, Tol- 
stol’s influence passes like a prominent 
white thread through my whole life, and 
I am going to enumerate below the prin- 
cipal features of this influence. The 
points on which I did not understan 

Tolstoi or could not follow him are not 
mentioned, for they would not very well 
fit within the title of this article. 

It will be understood of course that I 
am describing only Tolstoi’s influence in 
shaping my life ideals, and not my ac- 
tual conduct. How far and how faithful- 
ly I have carried his teachings out in 
practice, is another story which is not 
for me to tell. I shall never know of this 
for if this question is ever touched upon 
in print, it will be only in my obituary 
notice. 

Search for Ultimate Aims of Life 
The earnestness with which Tolstoi 
sought an interpretation of his own life 
and that of humanity impressed me when. 
I was a young man and made out of me 
not only an eager student of philosophy, 
but one for whom metaphysical and eth- 
ical inquiry has been inseparately bound 
with everyday life. Of course, the value 
of such inquiry is mainly critical: one 
readily finds that wealth, fame, power, 
and the pleasures of the senses not only 
do not constitute ultimate satisfying 
aims, but obscure the latter, and that to 
see them even dimly one must rise above 
such lower and purely biological desires. 
The conclusion that life on earth is 
evil and futile and that death is better 
than life, was only temporary with Tol- 
stoi, during a few years of his crisis. He 
meant that life such as he had led pre- 
vious to his conversion was evil and fu- 
tile, and he quoted Socrates, Buddha, 
Solomon and Schopenhauer in support 
of his contention. After all, Tolstoi was 
not a scientifically trained metaphysi- 
cian, and the strength of his teachings 
lies not so much in their powerful logic 
as in their irresistible appeal to one’s al- 
truistic nature, first to purify one’s heart, 
to renounce material possessions and 
pleasures, and then to serve the actual 
daily needs of one’s neighbors. It is 











feel even a glimpse of ultimate eternal 
truths. I purposely say “feel” rather 
than “know,” because Tolstol meant an 
intuitive knowledge, almost a revelation. 

Tolstoi used to preach that there was 
no sense in standing idly by a well and 
inquiring how the hoist worked which 
raised the bucket. By actually turning 
the crank and helping others to raise 
water one could readily learn about the 
action of the hoist in a practical con- 
vincing way. So to him understanding 
or feeling the ultimate aims of life was 
inseparate from actually living a @fe of 
simplicity, service and sympathy for oth- 


~ 


| plying his doctrine, 
his political and ethical essays publish- | 
ed in Russia, so he allowed his follow- | 
ers to print them abroad, at a danger to} 
himself; they came back by the ton and 
were eagerly read. He stood ready to go 
to prison for them, but the Government | 
did not dare to touch him. He heard | 
that a Russian sect, Dukhobors (Born of 
the Spirit), refused to serve in the army | 
because of their religious scruples and 
were mercilessly persecuted. 
ered a steamer and sent hundreds of | 





cious tools. Moreover, his best ideal 
characters act simply, act intuitively, yet 
always correctly, for.they are in com- 
munion with a higher law and guidance. 

With this doctrine goes the injunction 
not to condemn others (vengeance is 
Mine, in Anna Karenina), for we are 
only tools of a mysterious destiny, and 
we only know the permeating flavor of 
the universe,—love, but not the ways and 
the means. Nor do we have to worry 
about immortality or future life. In love, 
humanity is one, is immortal in the uni- 
ty of its great problem; it is only the 
individual immortality that has to be 
earned. It is not earned by military 
fame or by scientific achievements, but 
only by service of love. 


Courage and Non-Resistance Against 
Evil 


Jesus’ doctrine, “resist ye not evil,” ap- 
pealed to Tolstoi to such an extent as 
to amount almost to an obsession. Even 
persons who know almost nothing about 
Tolstoi usually know at least that he 
taught passive resistance. In his nega- 
tive attitude towards the absolutism of 
the tzars, supported by a strong army 
and by the vile obscurantism of the/r 
church, he fearlessly preached an un- 
compromising passive resistance: Refuse 
an oath of allegiance, refuse to serve in 
the army, refuse to pay taxes, refuse to|r 
send your children to school and to 
church, but do all these things peaceful- 
ly, in the spirit of love, and be prepared 
for ridicule, oppression, prison, and even 
death. It was not granted Tolstoi to ap- 
ply his doctrine on a large scale, but 
Gandhi in India learned about it and to 
him passive resistance has become the 
guiding principle of all his political ac- 
tion, and the most powerful weapon ever 
used against the British rule. Gandhi ja 
calls it “non-cooperation with the Bri- 
tish Government.” The same method |S 
was used by many pacifists in some bel- 
ligerent countries during the Great War. 
The so-called “general strike,” when | a 
peaceful, is a similar weapon. 
Non-resistance is the highest and the 
most powerful way of combating some- 
thing that a person or a group of per- 
sons consider to be an imposition. One 
who has risen to the use of this wea- 
pon will never resort to violence. Of 
course, in countries in which the consti- 
tution and the laws guarantee reasonable 
freedom, opposition by non-resistance 
does not look so important, and need not 
be applied except in the case of national 
crisis. 

A practical mind seeks definite exter- 
nal ends; it says, “Even tho I do not be- 
lieve in war, what good will be accom- 





] 


satisfying mode of life and in his bound- 


obstacles. 
and a member of nobility, his life was 
complex and detached from that of the 
peasants and workers whom he desired | 
to help, full of subtle conventionalities ' 
and petty worries, and whatever he gave ' 
away assumed an aspect of hypocritical ! 
charity on his part and parasitism on the 
part of the recipients. Secondly, he did 
not feel at one with the lowly, he did 
not understand their psychology and | 
their simple faith, and of course he knew 
that giving money or grain away was not 


simple peasant garb, plowed his fields 
and those of neighboring peasants, cob- 
bled, taught peasant children, , wrote 
beautiful stories which simple folks could 
understand, and showed by his whole at- 
titude that he was at one with them. 


the tragedy of his last years due to it, 
come to be understood only gradually. 
We begin to see that the step was un- 


Assissi, to Gandhi, and finally to Bill 


However, even in Tolstoi’s own days hun- 
dreds of educated and propertied men 


went to darkest villages to serve peasants. 
Even a verb was coined, meaning “to 
become converted to simplicity,” empha- 
sizing the belief that no further spiritual 
progress is possible without extreme sim- 
Plicity and non-possessiveness in one’s 
own life, in one’s relation to others, and 
in one’s interpretation of the world at 
large. To this was added the require- 
ment of working with others rather than 
for others, and emphatically, working 
and not idly walking among laborers with 
empty words of cheer. May those gen- 
erous young men who seek ministry as 


(*) For information on this remarkable man, 
see Unity (Chicago) March 14 and 21, 1927. 


Three Brothers, is probably the most 
forceful and artistic expression of this 
doctrine, and to me he is irresistible. If 
I could come anywhere near the level 
of this “fool in Christ,” I should desire 
nothing higher. In order to reach this 
state of mind you must lead an extreme- 
ly simple life and work with othets and 
for others. 


Leo Tolstol, in his early search for a 


ess desire to help others, found two great 


learn this lesson and become masons, 
carpenters and mechanics instead. This 
will enable them to influence them by 
example during working hours, rather 
than preaching on Sunday, and eating 
dinners with their families. 

As 3 man of eighty, Tolstoi suffered 
keenly because he lived in comparative 
comfort with his family, and because he 
felt that this disparity between his writ- 
ings and his personal life was a great 
stumbling block to his followers and a 
big trump in the hands of his enemies. 
May his generous senSitive soul rest in 
Peace, for he was a pioneer, and his 





First, as a landed proprietor 





ealizing that great commonwealth of 


love for which his big compassionate soul | 
was longing. So, in the face of his ve- | 
hemently objecting wife, in the face of | °° big family, which to Tolstei was the 


idicule of whole Russia, he adopted the 


The heroic greatness of this step, and 


voidable, as it was to St. Francis of 


impson (*) in our own days and land. 


nd women followed his example and 











forting doctrine to excuse his acquiescence 
in the existing conditions, and who spared 


different scholar, but after the crisis in 
his life, when he was over fifty, he took 
up the study of the Greek language in 
order to be able to read the Gospels in 
the original and not be influenced by 
wrong and biased translations and inter- 
polations of many generations of monks. 
Not satisfied with this stupendous effort, 
he undertook a study of Hebrew when 
he was over seventy, and again brought 
his knowledge to a point where, with 
the assistance of a rabbi and a dictionary, 
he could judge for himself the meaning 
of those places in the Old Testament and 
in. the Talmud which he considered essen- 
tial in shaping his views. No wonder that 


seeming shortcoming in this respect will 
not be misunderstood by the generations 
to come. On the contrary, they will see in 
it warning that a reformer must begin 
early in his life when he is unencum- 


What Tolstoi’s Life and Writings Have Meant To Me 


A Code of Life According to the Teachings 
of the Great Russian Philosopher 


' 
will derive a much greater satisfaction an outlet for their altruistic natures 
in giving to those in need than in keep- 
ing anything of value for yourself. Ivan 
the Fool, the hero of the Tale of the 





nts mind remained clear and active to 
his very death (at the age of 82). 

needed preliminary work, have I thought 
of Tolstoi and of his study of Greek and 
Hobrew, and this gave me renewed cour- 
age and patience. I also have adopted 
his method cf first writing out the indi- 
vidual thoughts for my articies on small 
slips of paper and re-writing and re- 
arranging them until the whole sequence 
of ideas and the details satisfy me.- After 
this, writing the article a; a whole on 
regular sheets of paper is no task at 


shapes everything to conve:ge to that 
end. 

Many a time when baffled by a prob- 
lem, or dismayed by a large amount of 

How to Live According to Tolstol | 

It has been justly pointed out that had | 
Tolstoi lived in Western Europe or in | 
the United States during the later years | 
of his life, some of his doctrines would | 
have been clothed in more general terms, | 
applicable to the industria: conditions as | 
well as to somewhat primitive Russian 
moujiks, As it was, he took some tem- || 





bered by a family, or else, his wife must 
be wholeheartedly in sympathy with his 
doctrine and mode of life. 

Simplicity of life and non-possessive- 
ness do away with innumerable worldly 
cares, personal adjustments, and worries, 
allow one to concentrate on spiritual 
ideas, obviate the fear of beggars and 
thieves, create a broad road for sym- 
pathy, and above all unite all men into 


ultimate end on earth. 


Diligent and Sincere Search 

We remember with reverence those 
explorers, scientists, and philosophers 
who diligently and fearlessly searched 
for truth, even though for our purposes 
the results of their labors have been long 
superseded by later and more accurate 
information. So Tolstoi will forever re- 
main a shining example of a thinker and 
man of action who was absolutely sin- 
cere with himself, who sought no com- 


no labors in order to get at the truth and 
to live in accordance with it. 
As a university student, he was an in- 


heart are purified and clarified. Other 


carnal life, and labor is sanctified by 
being done mainly to help others. 
simplified and purified, a person will see 
and feel the underlying truth, the science 


do on every occasion. 


porary undesirable conditions obtaining | 
in factories and in large cities as some- 
thing inherently bound up with in- 
dustrial progress, and by contrast tried | 
to glorify primitive village life with which | 
he was familiar. Since this limitation in ! 
his doctrine is obvious, I shall disregard 
it and render the fundamentals of his 
views, as I understand them, in more 
general terms. For it is futile to call 
men back to the soil and it is unjust to 
consign industrial wofkers to perdition 
because they live in cities and work in 
factories and in offices. Strictly speaking, 
the doctrine ceases to be entirely Tol-| 
stoi’s; it is like an orchestra! arrange- | 
ment of a piano piece, or a novel made 
into a moving picture. So long as this 
is understood, rabid Tolstoyan: need not | 
call me to account for libel. | 
1. Simplicity of personal habits and | 
strict self-control are the first steps to- 
ward any satisfying solution of the life 
problem. This means a strictly vegetarian | 
diet, simple clean clothing, a minimum | 
ci living quarters, and mastery over sex- 
usl desires. Moreover, one should con- 
“-»tly strive’ rise to h.,aer and higher 
Standards of simplicity and vigor for it 
is through them that one’s thought and 


soul’s are irresistibly drawn to the one 
who has overcome the temptations of 


So 





and art of life, and will know what to 


; 


2. Everyone must work to supply not 


capped. At least part of time should be 








spent in hard manual labor, for the sake 





(Continued on Page 5) 





dren and our children’s children. 





permanent political instrument in 
of social justice. For whether the So- 
cialist party alone becomes the 


erates with other groups to affect sich 
& party, its strengthening now will be a 


great aid to the powerful political align. 
ment that is bound to come, : 


Bernard Shaw’s Example _ 
And in supporting this party, we ; 
tainly should do everything possible to 
bring progressive ideals to the attention 
of our friends, through private discus- 
sions, community forums, through liter=_ 
ature and in every other legitimate way. 
A great movement for human emancipas 
tion is not organized in a day. It re« 
quires years of education, years of agita- 


WP tne: 
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Shaw, the great British dramatist, joined — 
the Fabian Society, a Socialist educations 
al organization, way hack in the eighties 
of the last century. At that time there. 
was no Labor Party in England. There - 
was little socialist or progressive senti- 
ment. But Bernard Shaw, Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Ramsay MacDonald, Keir 
Hardie and others were no daunted. They 
saw the light and they resolved to work. 
until a powerful movement was effected. 
What Shaw had to say about his edu- 
cational activities in the early days, ac- 
tivities which, he maintains, were but’ 
typical of that of others, is worth repeat- 
ing: 

“I made all my acquaintances think - 
me madder than usual,” declared Shaw, 
“by the pertinacity with which I attend- 
ed debating societies and haunted all . 
sorts of hole-and-corner debates and pub-"> 
lic meetings and made speeches at them. . 
I was president of the local government — 
Board at an amateur parliament where 
# Fabian ministry had to put its propos- 
als into black and white in the shape of | 
parliamentary bills. Every Sunday I lec- 
tured on some subject which I wanted 
to teach myself; and it was not until I 
had come to the point of being able to 
deliver separate lectures, without notes, 
liberalism , socialism, communism, an- 
archism, trade unions, cooperation, dé- 
mocracy and the adaptability of human 
nature to systems of just distribution,” 





|that I was able to handle social democ- 
all, for one already knows the end, and | racy as it must be handled before it can 


be preached in such a way as to present’ 
it to every sort of man from his own par- 
ticular point of view. A man’s social- 
istic acquisitiveness must be keen enough < 
to make him actually prefer spending 
two or three nights a week in speaking 
and debating or in picking up social in-- 
formation even in the most dingy and 
scrappy way, to going to the theatre, or 
dancing or drinking, or even sweetheart- 
ing if he is to become a really competent, 
propagandist—unless, of course, his daily 
work is of such a nature as to be in it- 
self a training of political life... It is 
at such lecturing and debating work, and 
on squalid committees and ridiculous lit- 
tle delegations to conferences of the three 
tailors of Tooley Street with perhaps a. 
deputation to the major thrown in once 
in a blue moon or so, ordinary Fabian’ 
workman or clerk must qualify for his 
future seat on the town council, the 
school board or perhaps the cabinet.” « 

It was that kind of educational work 
which laid the foundation for the strong 
labor party movement they have in Eng- 
land at the present time. We need here 
the same devotion if we are to bring 
about a political alignment in America 
based upon realities; a political align- 
ment which will give some chance to the 
worker on the and in the city to come 
to his own. 

And while working for the future let 
us realize that even while our party is a * 
minority, it is doing valiant work in 
forcing the pace of the two old parties. 
Professor Beard was right when he said, 
speaking in his American Party Battles of 
the social legislation that has thus far 
deen achieved in America: ‘ 

“As far as the great body of social — 
legislation enacted during the last 30 
years is concerned, it must be confess- 
ed that it sprang from movements of ~ 
opinion quite outside the range of po- 
litical orthodoxy, that is, from the agi- 
tation of minorities winning conces- 
sions from the major parties.” 


With that realization, let us engage in 


| the great adventure of the age, that of 


adapting the social machinery of our 


only his own needs, but also, as much as | Civilization to the tremendously constant- 


possible, those of others who are handi- 


ly building, so that freedom, not serfdom, 
happiness, not misery, fraternity, not + 
warfare, will be the heritage of our chil- 








plished by refusing to serve in the army 
and being subjected to atrocious tortures 
in a prison” (as some pacifists were in 
this country)? To a contemplative Rus- 
sian or Hindu mind, manifesting an 
ideal in his life, is an ultimate end in | 
itself, perhaps the highest aim in life. | 
Therefore, courageously refusing to par- 
ticipate in an evil thing means a victory | 





in itself, means a step towards God and 
means helping humanity, no matter even 
if such passive resistors be completely 
exterminated or banished from the coun- 
try. 

Tolstoi was extremely practical in ap- | @ 
He could not have | & 





H 


He chart- 





ers. To him love was the highest ex- 
pression and the most convincing mani- | 


bles—“What men live by.” 
Importance of Intuitional Guidance 
Having been a great artist and a won-} 








saw the essence of human relations in- 


tive 


wisdom, Even 
and Peace, he brings out the idea in the 
end that there are unknown historic aims 
for which individual men act as uncon- 


them to America. At least twice in his | 
life he organized and personally conduct- | 


siveness, rather than poverty, community \* 
of propertly, or any other expression that | 

However, with the industrialization of | tuitively and felt distinctly the presence | may characterize an external condition | 
the Democratic South, the manufactur- |of a higher power guiding the universe.| rather than a state of mind. Non-pos- | 
ing and commercial forces dominating | For these reasons he took a rather nega- sessiveness is a superlative of non-ac- 
and sarcastic attitude towards hu- ;quisitiveness. There must be no regla- 
have come out increasingly for high tar-|man learning, planning and intellectual | mentations as to when and how much of 
in his comparatively |your property you should give away, and | 


Non-Possessiveness and Simplicity 


| 
} 
I advisedly use the term non-possesi- | 


} 


(the inner 
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de A Column Here of Christmas Cheer 
SOY With Chance to Shed c Casual Tear 


ni Oo 














AST veer it was our cat who sent « Christmas card 
; to all of you, believing that the sentiment therein 
_ contained might ring as true as any deep philosophy 
_ schieved by mortals gay or blue. 


é But now our Isabel has left our home for one beyond 
the skies and oh, my friends, we are bereft and moan 
/ ur loss with piercing cries.¢ 


7 se7 pts 





Ay 





wer 











But this is not the place or time to tear our shirts 
with sombre rhyme, for Christmas comes but once a 
_ year. 


+ 


.: 
ne 
= 


ey 


(For which we all should give a cheer.) 


_ So, boys and girls, or pink or red, here may be things 
that should be said to glorify this holiday and help 
“Ms on our arduous way. 


Now is the time to look about and ascertain where 
We are bound. 


PRS HAY Sa Ss aan? 


ad Steerer se ae Sy 


And if we're going anywhere. Save, in the end, 


beneath the ground. 


qe 


(Right here, with your most kind permission, we’ll 
j take a lyric intermission, what time we change this 
t limping meter to something swankier and sweeter.) 


Let’s sing a song of comrades then, across this 


_ Christmas land, the sort of fine, upstanding men who're 
glad to lend a hand. 


To this poor singer 
From Claessens unto Ameringer, 
Let's jubilate and strike the harp and celebrate with 


screams to think the Calvin Coolidge map won't haunt 
us in our dreams. 


pad © te! ao dite Slam BH , wer Re ree 


es“ 


Let’s make the best of what we've got and shout 
“Hip, hip, hooray!” ’Cause we ain't a bloomin’ sojer 
5 boy in distant Paraguay. 


Let’s just be glad we are alive and not a dead 
marine. 


{ ; (We're a poor, benighted Socialist and a Civil Lib- 
Ps ertine.) 





(Once more we must apologize, this meter, like our 
gas’s is plainly bringing us to what resemble sad im- 


passes.) 


The Christmas cards that now begin to make our 
postmen take to gin are full of wise men, angels, cows 
and peace on earth and no more rows. 


Just now a huge utility, which seems to love me 
.s very hard, sends me a scrumptuous Christmas card. 


On this a lady, blonde and great, is raising up ®& 
lighted lamp for me to look at every time they go and 
raise the lighting rate, 

A life-insurance company, which also is intrigued 
by me, sends me an awful calendar from which I learn 
how fleeting are the hours remaining here on earth, 


eae aes 


(A thought which causes me no mirth.) 


And then, oh Lord, what have we here? A post- 
card smelling strong of beer. My bootlegger, it would 
appear, has taken up this angel's stuff. 


(His Scotch makes angels, sure enough.) 


“Noel, Noel,” they yell, yell, yell, these Christmas 
greeting gents. 


But they'd take you for a buggy ride for less than 
thirty cents, 


{ However grim that thought may be, I'd hate to 
think because of me, you boys and girls should skep- 
{ | tes be. 


No, no, no, no, my loving friends, whose job just now 
is making ends somehow appear to get together, 


We've come thus far through various weather. 

And if at times it seems to rain exclusively on us; 
And if we miss consistently the old Prosperity "bus; 
(In reading the above out loud, when you hit, 


“Prosperity,” it has to be contracted—as in fact it 
seems to be,) 





Well, what do we care and why should we weep? 
Women are fair, though the voters are sheep. 

Skies still are blue. 
(I don’t mean what they sell.) 

Good friends are true. 

For the rest, what the hell? 

We ain't go no money, we're poorer than sin, 

And there are plenty of places we never get in. 


But we have got our health and we know how to 


And to live and to laugh, and the Big Bugs above, 
Have got nothing on us when it comes to a fight. 
Merry Christmas, good radicals, 


You're Left, but you're right. 
McAlister Coleman. 
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January 
ILD rain above the naked trees looks down 
: the barrenness of infertile ground, 
A aingle pigeon scorns the grating sound 
Of crassest metal rumbling through the town. 
Yet the mist will curl around an ashen tree 
The tighter for the warmth such bark will shed 
Ana the strayed bird reel above the gaping head 
Of @ scorching funnel, or plunge into ¢he sea. 


But I will go bowed through cold and snow and rain 
Steadily and draw the mist into 

‘breath, and this I will do ever 

I the year is past, the dawn of a brighter hue, 
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War 


$3.00), contains an attractive ‘title, is 
stimulating to an unusual degree, is full 
of surprising if not startling statements, 
and is written in so simple and clear a 
style that his main thesis—there is wealth 
enough to go around and to give leisure 
to all—can be grasped by the average 
Teader. It is only when the solution is 
Presented that comprehension becomes 
difficult. 


Mr. Colbourne stresses the fact that up 
to the time of the Industrial Revolution, 
scarcity was the scourge of man, which 
made a mockery of Christian ethics. Since 
the dawn of the machine age man can 
produce more wealth than is needed. Un- 
fortunately man has not prospered de- 
spite the wealth-producing possibilities of 
the machine because he is so cursed by 
artificial scarcity due to the inability of 
the distributing system to function under 
the new regime of abundance. Hence we 
have technological unemployment, ex- 
treme poverty on one hand and extreme 
wealth on the other; hence imperialism 
and war on inflation and sabotage. 


Mr. Colbourne then discusses the four 
factors in production; the worker who is 
only too anxious to produce wealth; the 
machine capable of producing more 
wealth than the world needs; the desires 
of man which are still unsatisfied and 
the credit system or finance without 
which production cannot be undertaken. 
The cause of the trouble, according to 
Mr. Colbourne, lies in the fact that the 
worker receives less in wages than he 
produces. Hence he cannot buy all he 
needs. This necessitates getting rid of 
the surplus and that leads to imperial- 
ism and war. Having followed the Marx- 
fan analysis thus far, does he draw the 
conclusion that the way out for the work- 
ers lies in the ownership of the machine? 
On the contrary, he opposes nationaliza- 
tion and suggests instead the adoption of 
the credit scheme of Major Douglass 
which had been rejected by the British 
Labor Party. In a word, he maintains | 
that as long as the banks have a monop- 
oly of credit and can control production 
and levy constant tribute upon it, the 
worker will suffer. Hence he advocates 
public control of credit to keep produc- 
tion going and to enable the worker to 
buy the wealth he creates and needs. 
Mr. Colbourne then gives a detailed 
and admirable analysis of the produc- 
tive system. He shows how the employer 
borrows from the bank to pay A (wages 
and dividends) and 3 (capital costs such 
as interest, raw materials and overhead). 
The employer must sell his articles for 
a@ price which will be equal to A plus B 
plus profit. As the worker has only A 
and that part of B which is spent as A, 
he cannot buy the wealth he has created. 
To get rid of the surplus, the employer 
must export or borrow more money from 
the bank to create a still larger surplus, 
thus intensifying the difficulties confront- 
ing the employer and his workers. Hence 
the struggle for markets, inflation, or 
sabotage, or war. 

To eliminate the control of our eco- 
nomic life by those who control the credit 
of the world and levy tribute upon the 
masses and use the government as a 
tool to advance their selfish needs, he 
suggests that the government take over 
the control of credit and base it upon the 
productive possibilities of the nation. His | 
method is to sell the goods at less than | 
cost, the government to keep a national 
credit accounting system and to pay the 
producer the difference between cost and 
selling price as a national dividend on 
the basis of the following ratio: the price 
of the goods is to bear a ratio to cost as 
the national consumption bears to nation- 
al production. This is the method, in 
brief, by which the worker is to become 
part owner and master of the machine. 
Intriguing, isn’t it? Put this into prac- 
tice, and, according to Mr. Colbourne, 
you wipe out the class struggle, you make 


and the Jobbers 


“TL SEMPLOrMENT AND WAR,” by 
Maurice Colbourne (Coward McCann 


zation schemes! Messrs. Catchings and 
Foster have found company at last! The 
millenium is here. 

Abraham Lefkowitz. 


Poetry of Today 


There are many ways in which a poet 
may win the appellation of a poet of our 
times. Eccentricity of manner, such as 
the word baiting of Bodenheim, or the 
letter-juggling of lower-case Cummings, 
is a bit outmoded, already; but freedom 
of treatment of sex, in many startling 
(the writers hope!) or cynical ways, or 
@ generally impudent air, is still enough 
to win the epithet “gnodern.” It is, how- 
ever, becoming increasingly evideni that 
the poet who sincerely and deeply is to 
catch the spirit of our time, must be 
equipped with more than sensitivity; he 
must be a scientist. Whether it be in the 
“exact” sciences, or in the still hazier 
fields of social “science,” the poet must 
somewhere have sought an understanding 
of what the age is réaching toward. 

Wade Oliver, whose “Sky-Rider” 
(Mosher Press, $1.50) has just appeared, 
is Professor Bacteriology at the Long Is- 
land College Hospital. He who comes 
close to nature, in any aspect, is likely to 
find kinship when he turns to other sides 
of her rich being; although the poems in 
this volume have (of course) no direct 
bearing on medicine, there may be some 
connection between their clean, their lean 
directness and the writer’s work. The 
poet-laureate of England is a physician; 
Keats was a drug clerk; Shelley was s0 
interested in science at college that (be- 
fore he was expelled for his essay on 
atheism) the students used to call him 
“Stinker Shelley.” 

These are the minds that call to mine: 
Lean spirits seeking the divine, 
Lean minds that lighten through the 
mirk, 
And fly at truth’s heart like a dirk! 
While the “dirk” image sugg.sts a treat- 
ment of truth not intended by the minds 
that fly at it, there is a spirit behind the 
words that indicates the concern for life, 
beyond word-balancing and phrase-jug- 
gling, which specialization (with its im- 
plication of knowledge in at least one 
field) is like to give. In “You say, my 
friends,” the poet indicates the possibil- 
ity of carrying science to the point where 
it may destroy poetry. This, too, is a 
danger half-knowledge is more likely to 
arouse. When more of our poets are also 
scientists, we shall have better poetry. 


Joseph T. Shipley. 


Printed Plays 
Two of the better plays of the season 
are before me in their printed form: 
“The Front Page,” that swift story of 
newspaper life by Ben Hecht and Charles 
MacArthur (dedicated to Madison and 
Clark Streets :Covici-Friede, $2), and 
the dramatic cartoon Channing has made 
in “Mr. Moneypenny” (Brentano's, $2). 
The first of these dramas is a tempes- 
tuous surge of newspaper men, caught in 
the midst of a murder story; one of the 
reporters is trying to get married and 
go straight—quit the profession. The 
manner in which the murder case and 
the big man at the city desk hold him, 
drag him willy-nilly back ‘nto the work, 
makes what would be a rapid farce if 
the murder and quest of the killer did not 
make it speedy melodrama. Every news- 
paper man feels toward his job (so runs 
the theory) as toward a wife, in the prov- 
erbial sense: he cannot live ‘or with her 
or without”; and the final grasp that 
keeps the bridegroom reporter in the 


) 





‘Tne Fairy Shoemaker,” drawn by 
Artzybasheff for his book of that 
published by MacMillan. 





without regard to material aggrandize- 
ment; but if we ignore the philosophy 
implied and consider the facts presented, 
we behold a strong indictmen’ of a so- 
ciety in which greed dominates, and 
money is the goal, the standard, the need 
of most of us. The devices by which this 
familiar idea is made dramatic are such 
that performance gives decupled power 
to the theme; but even in the reading 
the manner of presen‘ation catches 
enough hold on the imagination to make 
the book vivid and strong. 


A Vivid Life 
Biography, these days, has taken many 
queer twists; although the old-fashioned, 
dry-as-dust, erudite tomes still appear 
(witness Goldberg's travesty of them, on 
Mencken!), the idol-smashing, gossipy 
sort are more likely to rise with the foam 
of the tide of popularity. The “refer- 
ence” and “commentaries” listed by 
Romer Wilson before “The Life and Pri- 
vate History of Emily Jane Bronte” (A. & 
C. Boni, $3) indicate a more original 
method of working—one, as a mater of 
fact, that suits the material, for Miss 
Wilson must build her heroine entirely 
out of literature. The poems and stories 
of Emily, and the no less fictional letters 
of Charlotte, are the basis of this recon- 
struction, which is made so effectively 


how true—the portrait is to Emily, is con- 
Stantly stimulating and always alive. 





Economics and Reason 
If the new science series published by 
W. W. Norton & Co., have for their pur- 
pose the presentation to the ordinary 
Treader the discoveries, conclusions and 


Florence (Economics and Human Beha- 
vior by P. Sargent Florence. W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co. $1.00), fails to mieet the re- 
quirements since it is too scholarly and 
above the grasp of the average reader. 
According to the author, orthodox. eco- 
nomists attempt to explain production 
and exchange by a rigid application of 
the law of supply and demand, showing 
that behavior is the result of reasoned 
calculation; that is, balancing* human 
wants against human effort. This posi- 
tion is attacked by the social psychol- 
ogists, who object to the “a priori” as- 
sumption of an economic man who rea- 
sons before he purchases. Instead, the 
social psychologists posit a behavioristic 
man dominated by instincts which deter- 
mine his economic activity. Mr. Florence 
feels that both positions are untenable, 
especially the psychological assumptions, 


Boris 
name 


that, however true—and none can check | Labor. 


trends of science, then the book of Mr. | W: 








since they cannot even agree upon the 
basic instincts. 

Man is both an instinctive and a cal- | 
culating being. A knowledge of basic 
instincts will not enable one to foretell | 
economic action. Mr. Florence believes | 
that “a priori” reasoning must be aban- 
doned in economic thinking and in its | 
place should be substituted a study of | 
economic facts in their historic and social 
setting as Malthus did when he wrote his | 
essay On Population. A study of facts, | 
@ marshalling of statistics are the only 
valid bases for generalization or building 
& hypothesis. The book has little value 
for the average reader but will prove 
informing and stimulating to the student 
of economics as a social science, 


Crosswaith To Be 
Dined January 24 





Announcement is made by August 
Claessens this week that friends and 
comrades of Frank R. Crosswaith will | 
give a dinner in his honor in Park View 
Palace Thursday evening, Jan. 24. This 
affair is arranged to pay a tribute of es- 
teem and affection to one who has ren- 
dered invaluable service to the Negro 
population of Harlem and to the Social- 
ist Party. 

Crosswaith is one of the mosi effect- 
ive Sotialist speakers in the party and 
he was one of the most conspicuous or- 
ganizers of the Pullman porters. He has 
also spoken in other parts of the coun- 
try, especially in New England, where 
he has been in much demand in recent 
years. His work as a lecturer and writer 
has also won recognition in the Negro 
press. Crosswaith is now a weckly con- 
tributor to three Negro publications and 
his contributions are read by a large au- 
dience of his race. 

Other organizations are urged to make 
@ record of the date and to avoid any 
conflict as those in charge of the dinner 
desire to make it a large and inspiring 
affair. 


Lecture Calendar 


BRONX 
Friday, Dec. 21, 8:30 
Oneal, | “The 





Pp. m. James 
Crisis Facing American 
.” Martinique Mansion, 156th and 
Beck Streets. Auspices, Socialist Party, 
3rd A. D, 
Friday, Dec, 28, 8:30 p. m. George 
Dobsevage, ‘“‘Social Justice and Judaism.” 
Martinique Mansion, 156th and Beck 
i? Auspices, Socialist Party, 3rd 


: BROOKLYN 
Friday, Dec. 21, 8:30 p. m. Frank 
Crosswaith, “Socialism, Fact or Fancy.” 
illiamsburg Mansion, 297 South Fifth 
ey Auspices, Socialist Party, 4-14th 


Friday, Dec. 21, 8:30 p. m. McAlister 
Coleman, “Coal and the Men Who Mine 
Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 219 
Sackman Street. Auspices, Labor Ly- 
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game is a typical newspaper trick—ask 
any newsman when he’s in the mood for | 
romancing. 
Mr. Pollock’s play needs the stage, for | 
it is a broad and inevitably obvious car- | 
toon that he draws in “Mr. Moneypenny,” 
the god of our day, greed of gold incar- i 
nate. We may suspect the author’s phi- | 
losophy of a tendency toward the “slave- 
religion,” preaching, in its implications 





the poor rich and the rich richer; you 
eliminate the “reds” and their nationali- 
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The Teachings of Tolstoi | 





Continued From Page Four ! 
of unity with those who are forced to) 
do manual labor all the time, and partly | 
for the sake of humility and training 

of character.* Working with others and 

for others, reveals infinitely more truth | 
that pondering in solitude. By actually 

doing work on a machine, one learns its 
purpose and mode of action better than | 
by idly watching it. So working with 
others one can understand them and be 
useful to them much more than pitying 
them or preaching to them. 

3. Strive towards perfect non-resist- 
ance. Give your time, money, sympathy, 
knowledge, skill, or any other thing that 
you may possess, to the needy who ask 
for it, to the limit of your endurance. 
If something unjust is asked of you, 
refuse firmly, but do not resist by force. 

Voice the truth, remonstrate with the 
offender, appeal to his better nature, and 
show him that he will be better off in 

the end by not forcing you against your 
will. 

4. Take an uncompromising attitude 

against nationalism, patriotism, imperial- 

ism, war, and preparednes for war. Rec- 
ognize your nationality only to indicate | 
the place of your residence and the 

language which you speak. Refuse to go j 
to war or to contribute to i; in any man- 
ner whatsoever. In times of peace mar- 
tyrdom may seem fanatical, but once 
war has been declared, urge others to 
desist, ad go to prison rather than to 
participate in killing others, directly or 
indirectly, 
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Then I will feel refreshed at the morning call 
Of:some distant hird perched | 
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5. Live in accordance with the truth | 
as you see it today. Voice and practice | 
it fearlessly, be absolutely sincere with | 
yourself and with others, and search dili- | 
gently. Then you shall see more truth | 
and higher truth, and you will emerge 
gently to a higher level. Cultivate intui- 
tion and listen to the still inner voice, 
for impor: nt universal truths are not 
discovered by intellectual study; this ; 
would be unjust to the simple and the 
lowly. Abstain rigorously from lquor, 
tobacco, narcotics, and other soothing or 
exciting influences, for no matter what 
men claim as a reason for their use, the 
rea] reason is a desire to still the voice 
of their conscience. In other words, in- 
stead of seeking soothing or exciting ex- 
periences, walk through life with your 
conscience constantly “tuned,” constantly 
on the alert to receive a message, be it 
from the source of all life making an 
idea clear to you or from a brother 
seeking succor. 

6. There is a great probability of some | 
ultimate mysterious ends in the life of , 
humanity, ends which cannot be ex- 
pressed now in human terms, but in ac- | 
cordance with which anyone may live | 
by being simple and pure of heart. This 
is individual immortality. Collective im- 
mortality of humanity is taken care of 
in the succession of generations and their 
problems. For this reason, do not con- 
demn your neighbor, for he is a mysteri- 
ous tool of destiny just as you are. Do 
not be satisfied to love your enemies; rise 
to a level where you can have no ene- 
mies. Walk in a wide road, with plenty 
of room for others to walk in their own 
way and at their chosen speed. Have 
sympathy with all, and rejoice in the 
variety of human types, temperaments, 
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ERE I have been sitting for over an hour, and 
nothing coherent has formed itself out of a pleth- 
ora of thought and theme. I should write a Christmas 
poem. Something about a sardonic Christ leaning over 
a cash register in a department store, something about 
a Christmas carol in which the clink of coins, the babel 
of bargain hunting, and the unctuous rant of the clergy 
intermingle with the bedlam of the Stock Exchange; 
something about the Prince of Peace, and the building 
of cruisers; something in which the wise Magi of the 
East follow a star only to find that it leads to a hovel 
in which a starving miner’s brood is being increased 
by one more unwelcome starveling. 


The poem does not shape itself into any sort of con- 
tinuity. The emotion behind its concept allows for no 
rhyme or measure. A raucous snarl—a nasty cynic- 
ism sneers at any attempt to create it. I yield to 
chaotic prose, 


And yet there is a spirit of gaiety and cheer about 
the season that is too universally observed for my own 
bitter mood to ignore. Millions of folks believe and 
buy and give and receive. There is just one bit of ideal- 
ism, one touch of godliness for all of them concentrated 
in a week. 


This hurtling hurry, this massed attack on merchan- 
dise, this fierce resolve to know a moment’s thrill 
through giving, must be respected. And for all of our 
clairvoyance, for all the sheer knowledge we have about 
the sordid mechanics behind the organized orgy of 
spending, it were best to watch the uncontrollable non- 
sense go on in its ancient manner, and do nothing. 


In other years, I have written with audacious ink 
against the stores for overworking their employees dur- 
ing the Christmas rush. This year I shall have less to 
say. Acrimonious phrases still stir to my lips. The 
inhumanity of profit-making still sidles before my sight, 
and the stupidity of the stampede thunders through my 
senses. But I will restrain any utterances. I have 
learned by now how ineffectual and ridiculous are one 
man’s exhortations, against the tumult of a multitudi- 
nous madness, 

: 


* * 


I suppose you will find me doing my Christmas shop- 
ping late. I too, will add an ounce of additional weight 
upon the burdens of the workers who suffer this holi- 
day outrage at the expense of body and soul. Perhaps 
a sadistic fury will impel me through the thronged 
aisles and by the heaped counters. My eyes will be 
full of knotted whips. I will lash out on all sides, strip- 
ping their souls until they bleed with greater pain and 
weariness. All the time, I will be shouting to their un- 
heeding spirits... “Fools, slaves, willing, hunger 
driven imbeciles ... sell me, sell us all... knick- 
knacks, toys, silks, cottons, furs, baubles... sell us 
anything, everything . .. wrap and pack, tie them uy 
in paper, painted paper, with holly and ribbons an: 
wreaths ... for Christ’s sweet sake, sell, sell, sel 
... there will be overtime money... the season 
short, and there must be no stock left”. 

And you will note that I am not saying one word 
about their employers. This year, for some still unex- 
plained reason I feel no enmity towards them. Thi: 
will only last through the week. In fact, it is qu 
certain, that when all the insanity is done with, I wi 
arrive at my old patience and love for the men and » 
men who must go through all these indignities of strug 
gle in order to live. 

a 

Sometimes when I take the subway during the rus: 
hours, this same Simon Legree emotion overwhelr 
me, and I hear the jam and outrage of riding the cai- 
tle cars with gloating glee. ‘“‘Good, good for you,” my 
inward tongue snaps out at them. “Even thi@is bet- 
ter than you deserve; you ought to be knocked down 
flat and piled to the ventilators, like so many boards, 
like so much fodder in a freight train...” 

Christ, I have seen carloads of steers, and calves and 
sheep on their way to the slaughter pens. But even 
these low things, these hopeless creatures have a way 
of moaning or bleating in their dumb misery. They 
even butt their heads against the boarded railing in 
attempts to escape. 

But down there in the underground hell on wheels, 
men and women, and boys and girls rush through turn- 
stiles after paying admission, and willingly filing them- 
selves into a packed chaos of personal degradation. 
And never a moan, or a bleat. Never an attempt at 
protest. 

To bring all this in at Christmas, is not at all Chris- 
tian or humane. The proper thing to do right now is 
to forgive all enemies, pray for good will on earth, and 
buy presents for friends. And, I suppose, after I have 
had this embittered fling, the proper thing will be 
done—by me. 


+ = 





It is just this form of inconsistent conduct, that 
makes us mortal rebels so romantically useless. In 
reality, the failure to impress our dreams upon man- 
kind with any lasting effect, traces itself back to the 
fact of inconsistency. We have long ago learned that 
mere logic is a delicacy enjoyed only by the academi- 
cians. Emotion is the sole lever with which the mass 
is ever lifted out into some sort of energy. And emo- 
tion is the very breath and nerve of inconsistency. 

Strange indeed, that in our eternal efforts to liberate 
mankind from one form of bondage or another, we have 
never been able to follow the route and rule of our 
theory long enough to succeed. Even the midst inex- 
orable, the Russian revolutionaries, tottered and 
flopped grievously before a reversion to emotional par- 
adoxes. I suppose that is the only way in which to 
explain why every radical movement predicated upon 
a preamble of philosophic consistency, breaks’ self up 
into ineffectual sections of fatal antagonisy 

. « ° / 

I started in by noting how distorted all my thoughts 
were before the typewriter to-night. And if I have 
wandered in this writing, it has been because there is 
so much to say, and so little space or time to say it 
with any regard for the syntax of unity. Especially 
with the holiday season making so much disturbance 
outdoors. And with so much explainable foolishness 
and lunacy dangling on the tree of life in decorative 
profusion. 

And lest I wander any further into an inextricable 
jungle of harangue, let me just pause here long enough 
to conventionally wish you all a Merry, Merry Christ- 
mas. I say this in all sincerity if my wishing will make 
you the happier for it. Although deep, deep in my 
heart there keeps calling out to all the slaves of toll 
the voice of reproach, the song of revolt. 

Peace on Earth, good will unto men... phrases, 
sleek, meaningless phrases as long as so many mil- 
lions have no peace of mind against to-morrow, and 
good-will is a commercial name that lists itself only 
among the money-measured matters that are called 
Assets in a world where Business is King, Saviour and 
Lord of Hosts. 


But again comes the inconsistency of an emotion to 
wish you all, A Merry Xmas. ... 
S. A. de With 








































































































By Harry W. Laidler 

Fr speaking about political parties and 
the possibility of a new political 
alignment in this country, we must not 
fail to realize that the present parties 
have not existed always, and will not 
necessarily continue to exist; that the 
only thing that we can be sure of in pol- 
itics as in everything else is that things 
cannot stay as they are, that everything 
is subject to the law of change. 

In the early part of this country, the 
chief political battle was that between 
the Federalists and the Jeffersonian 
democrats. The Federalist party of 
Alexander Hamilton represented the 
economic interests of the trader,‘ the 
manufacturer, the creditor, the men and 
women who were afraid of the rule of 
the people and who believed that only 
those should vote who had a substantial 
amount of property. 

The Jeffersonian Democracy represent- 
ed, on the other hand, the farming in- 
terest, led, however, by the aristocracy 
of the slave-owning planters. At the 
same time Jefferson had little faith in 
the city worker and feared the influence 
of the so-called city mob on the govern- 
ment. 

These two parties were opposed on cer- 
tain economic issues. The Federalist 
party, for awhile at least was for the 
suppression of free speech, and the Alien 
and Sedition law, which sought to pre- 
vent the radicals of that day from hav- 
ing their say, proved to be the downfall 
of this party. Jeffersonians contended 
for freedom to critcize the government 
as the people saw fit. The Federalists 
and, following them the Whigs, were for 
a centralized form of government, for 
concentration of power at Washington, 
rather than in the several states. The 
Jeffersonians favored state rights, al- 
though, when the economic interests of 
the farming and slave owning groups 
were advanced hy a strong, central gov- 
ernment, the Democrats were for that 
centralized government. 

The Federalists and Whigs wanted a 
high tariff to protect the capitalists. The 
Democrats, representing the farmers, 
were for a low tariff. And so the fight 
between the parties was based on a real 
difference of principles, due to conflict- 
ing economic interests. Of course per- 
sonalities were brought in. In the early 
days, Jefferson was denounced as an 
atheist and a leveler, while Adams, rep- 
resenting the Federalists, was condemned 
by his opponents as the monarchist. 


A Second Fundamental Clash 

As the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury advanced, the real fight became one 
between the Northern capitalists and the 
Southern slave holders. The slave hold- 
ers wanted constantly to expand the ter- 
ritory in the United States on which 
chattel slavery could exist. The North- 
ern business men, on the other hand, 
wanted to increase the territory devoted 
to manufacturing and trade based on 
more efficient wage labor. There thus 
developed a fight to the death between 
the capitalist forces of the North and 
the slave holding forces of the South. 


The Democrats were gradually trans- 
formed into a party dominated by the 
slave owning class and under the leader- 
ship of Stephen Douglas and others, fa- 
vored the Kansas-Nebraska act which 
permitted these two western territories 
to come into the union with or without 
slavery. On the morning after this 
measure was presented to the House of 
Representatives, several members of the 
House held a conference, and decided 
that the expansion of the slave power 
should stop and that a new party was 
needed if the extension of slavery was 
to be successfully opposed. The Repub- 
lican party was the result. Its history 
is known, Formed in 1854, it went into 
the elections of 1856 with Fremont as 
candidate and was defeated. It nomi- 
nated Lincoln in 1860, went on record in 
favor of a homestead law with a view of 
interesting farmers and favored the pro- 
tective tariff to secure the support of 
the eastern capitalists. Lincoln was 
elected against a divided Democratic 


y: 
Just as the Jeffersonian party, start- 
tng out as the party of the small farmer, 
became increasingly the mouthpiece of 
the great, reactionary slave holding in- 
terests, who had little concept of the 
ideals of equality, liberty and democracy 
enunciated by Jefferson and others in 
the Declaration of Independence, so the 
Republican party, starting out as the 
party of Lincoln, the party in opposition 
to the extension of chattel slavery, with 
its success, soon became a tool of con- 
servatism. Soon after the Civil War, 
as Professor Charles A. Beard declares, 
“the ranks of the Republican party were 
permeated with mercenaries of every 
type—spoilsmen hunting offices, railway 
promoters seeking land grants and finan- 
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The Democratic Party Ends Its Role of Opposition; 
City and Farm Masses Politically Homeless 





paign shows. In fact, if you take issue 
after issue of fundamental importance 
in American life, it is patent to all that 
on all such issues the two parties are es- 
sentially one and that both parties re- 
flect the interests of the great financiers 
and industrialists of the country. The 
only difference between the two, said one 
great political scientist a short time ago, 
is that the Republican party is the ac- 
knowledged spokesman of big business, 
and that the Democratic party is the 
aspiring spokesman of big business. 
The Need for a New Party 

The great need of the hour js, there- 
fore, a powerful third party which rep- 
resents the interests of the nation’s pro- 
ducers by hand and brain in the office, 
the factory, the farm, the mine and the 
home. Such a third party, separate and 
apart from the two old parties, should be 
controlled and financed by the common 
people and should stand squarely for the 
interests of the people as againSt the in- 
terests of the economic rulers of this 
country on all of the issues of the day. 

It should, in the first place, have a 
program for the control of the great 
trusts and combines. Years ago Profes- 
sor Giddings of Columbia University, had 
this to say: 

“The greatest question before the 


American people is this: Shall the 
chief and controlling means of pro- 
duction in the United States, our nat- 
ural resources, our means of transpor- 
tation and communication and the 
great funds of loanable capital, be own- 
ed by a billionaire four hundred who, 
by virture of such ownership, shall be 


able for all practical purposes to own 
a hundred or more millions of us ordi- 
nary human beings, or shall we ordi- 
nary human beings, in our collective 
capacity, own the means of produc- 
tion ourselves, and proceed to work out 
the realities of a democratic republic?” 

In our electric industry at the present 
time, six great corporations control over 
half of the electricity generated, and, 
with their vast funds, are corrupting our 
politics, our press, our educational insti- 
tutions. Two corporations control half 
of the steel produced. One great monop- 
oly controls a majority of the aluminum. 
Two corporations own more than half of 
the iron ore. Four huge interests own 
half of the copper. General Motors and 
Fords control a majority of the auto- 
mobiles produced each year, and in prac- 
tically every great industry fewer and 
fewer corporations are reaching out for 
a monopoly grip over their respective 
fields. A third party that represents the 





common man must stand four-square 
for the control of these industries in the 
interests of all, It should immediately 
urge the nationalization of one or more 
of the strategic industries, such as elec- 
tricity or coal and a plan of administra- 
tion under public ownership which 
would make for both efficiency and de- 
moeracy. 

A Social Insurance Program 

In the second place a third party of 
the people must demand that society and 
not the individual assume the risks in- 
cident to our rapid technical changes and 
our periods of depression. We have just 
heard of the installation of a device by 
the Gannett chain of newspapers which 
will set. up type by telegraph and, when 
installed, throw thousands of composi- 
tors in our newspaper offices, skilled men 
who have devoted years of their life to 
one particular job, on the scrap heap. 
And this is but one of thousands of de- 
vices that are each year making for this 
new type of unemployment called tech- 
nological urlemployment, for lack of a 
better name. Recent combinations of 
banks, of retail stores, of every sort of 
industrial establishments are also throw- 
ing other thousands out of jobs. A third 
party that means business must grapple 
with this question of unemployment. It 





must go on record in favor of unemploy- 
ment insurance, a form of insurance 
which has been already adopted by nu- 
merous countries of Europe. It must 
work out a plan for the building of pub- 
lic works during periods of unemploy- 
ment, so as to absorb as many of the un- 
employed as po’sible, It must insist on 
increasing the income of the mass of the 
people, so as to increase their capacity 
to buy the goods that are produced. It 
must organize national wide public em- 
ployment agencies, so that the worker 
will not longer be dependent on unscrup- 
ulous private agencies. It must urge a 
campaign for the shortening of hours 
and for the five-day week, and it must 
aim at an idustrial reorganization that 
will ensure to the worker increasing con- 
trol of his industrial life. 

The workers are assuming other heavy 
risks of modern industry which should be 
shared by society. A third party should 
urge, as a means of relieving these risks, 
a system of old age pensions and acci- 
dent and sickness insurance. 

Such a party should stand for greatly 
increased taxes on the higher income 
levels so as to secure to society some of 
the unearned incomes now being taken 
by speculation, incomes beyond anything 
that any other society ever offered to its 





victorious conquerors. It should strive 
in every legitimate way to reconstruct 
agriculture on a basis of a genuinely hu- 
man and happy existence. It should 
make a frontal attack against the whole 
war system, and the economic causes of 
war, realizing that the next great inter- 
national war may well mean the death 
of civilization. It should abolish the 
power of the courts to issue injunctions 
in labor disputes. It should safeguard 
freedom of speech and the press. It 
should fight against race discriminations. 
It should work in every possible way 
toward a government of the people, for 
the people and by the people, politically 
and industrially. 

The only party in the last campaign 
believeing in democratic ideals, which 
frankly faced these issues and proposed 
adequate remedies for our social evils 
along these lines was the Socialist party. 
Under the intelligent and valiant lead- 
ership of Norman Thomas and others this 
party has done a magnificent educational 
work in behalf of a powerful third party 
movement and the ideals which such a 
movement should advance. The Social- 
ist Party is the only party now on the 
horizon which gives promise along these 
lines and as such it should be supported 
by every man and woman who is tired of 











As’ long as I remember myself (I was 
born in 1876), I have been under the 
influence, almost a domination, of Tol- 
stoi’s literary and apostolic power. As a 
child I read and re-read his fairy tales 
and peasant stories; as a high-school 
boy, I gorged myself on his War and 
Peace, Anna Karenina, and shorter nov- 


grad, in the nineties, I became acquaint- 
ed with his ethical and political writings, 
partly through illegal “underground” edi- 
tions. Later on, during my stay in Ger- 
many, I read some of his writings in 
French and in German. Since my ar- 
rival to the United States, in 1902, I 
have re-read practically all of his works 
in English. It seems almost a necessity 
for me to pick up this or that of his 
writings, now and then, and from them 
to get new strength to live, a new bright 
star to steer by. 

Yet, withal, I am not a consistent or 
exclusive follower of Tolstoi in any sense. 
In fact, I am deeply indebted to many 
other great minds for their influence in 
my life, some of whom Tolstoi would have 
most veh tly d d. Neverthe- 
less, Tolstoi’s influence in my life, some 
of whom Tolstoi would have most vehe- 
mently denounced. Nevertheless, Tol- 
stoi’s influence passes like a prominent 
white thread through my whole life, and 
I am going to enumerate below the prin- 
cipal features of this influence. The 
points on which I did not understan 
Tolstoi or could not follow him are not 
mentioned, for they would not very well 
fit within the title of this article. 

It will be understood of course that I 
am describing only Tolstoi’s influence in 
shaping my life ideals, and not my ac- 
tual conduct. How far and how faithful- 
ly I have carried his teachings out in 
practice, is another story which is not 
for me to tell. I shall never know of this 
for if this question is ever touched upon 
in print, it will be only in my obituary 
notice. 

Search for Ultimate Aims of Life 
The earnestness with which Tolstoi 
sought an interpretation of his own life 
and that of humanity impressed me when 
I was a young man and made out of me 
not only an eager student of philosophy, 
but one for whom metaphysical and eth- 
ical inquiry has been inseparately bound 
with everyday life. Of course, the value 
of such inquiry is mainly critical: one 
readily finds that wealth, fame, power, 
and the pleasures of the senses not only 
do not constitute ultimate satisfying 
aims, but obscure the latter, and that to 
see them even dimly one must rise above 
such lower and purely biological desires, 
The conclusion that life on earth is 
evil and futile and that death is better 
than life, was only temporary with Tol- 
stoi, during a few years of his crisis. He 
meant that life such as he had led pre- 
vious to his conversion was evil and fu- 
tile, and he quoted Socrates, Buddha, 
Solomon and Schopenhauer in support 
of his contention. After all, Tolstoi was 
not a scientifically trained metaphysi- 
cian, and the strength of his teachings 
lies not so much in their powerful logic 








cial aid from the government, manufac- 
turers demanding discrimination in the | 
tariff legislation, and the great army of | 
hangers on who attached themselves to | 
these ieaders.” These elements did not 
desert the party. With the growth of 
the great trusts and combines, the party | 
gradually became the recognized party of | 
the great interests, of the Steel Trust, | 
the Aluminum Trust, the Oil Trust and | 
the Wall Street financial interests. 








Party Differences Disappear 


as in their irresistible appeal to one’s al- 
truistic nature, first to purlfy one’s heart, 
to renounce material possessions and 
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cious tools. Moreover, his best ideal 
characters act simply, act intuitively, yet 
always correctly, for-they are in com- 
munion with a higher law and guidance. 

With this doctrine goes the injunction 
not to condemn others (vengeance is 
Mine, in Anna Karenina), for we are 
only tools of a mysterious destiny, and 
we only know the permeating flavor of 
the universe,—love, but not the ways and 
the means. Nor do we have to worry 
about immortality or future life. In love, 
humanity is one, is immortal] in the uni- 
ty of its great problem; it is only the 
individual immortality that has to be 
earned. It is not earned by military 
fame or by scientific achievements, but 
only by service of love. 


Courage and Non-Resistance Against 
Evil 

Jesus’ doctrine, “resist ye not evil,” ap- 
pealed to Tolstoi to such an extent as 
to amount almost to an obsession. Even 
persons who know almost nothing about 
Tolstoi usually know at least that he 
taught passive resistance. In his nega- 
tive attitude towards the absolutism of 
the tzars, supported by a strong army 
and by the vile obscurantism of the 
church, he fearlessly preached an un- 
compromising passive resistance: Refuse 
an oath of allegiance, refuse to serve in 
the army, refuse to pay taxes, refuse to 
send your children to school and to 
church, but do all these things peaceful- 
ly, in the spirit of love, and be prepared 
for ridicule, oppression, prison, and even 
death. It was not granted Tolstol to ap- 
ply his doctrine on a large scale, but 
Gandhi in India learned about it and to 
him passive resistance has become the 
guiding principle of all his political ac- 
tion, and the most powerful weapon ever 
used against the British rule. Gandhi 
calls it “non-cooperation with the Bri- 
tish Government.” The same method 
was used by many pacifists in some bel- 
ligerent countries during the Great War. 
The so-called “general strike,” when 
peaceful, is a similar weapon. 
Non-resistance is the highest and the 
most powerful way of combating some- 
thing that a person or a group of per- 
sons consider to be an imposition. One 
who has risen to the use of this wea- 
pon will never resort to violence. Of 
course, in countries in which the consti- 
tution and the laws guarantee reasonable 
freedom, opposition by non-resistance 
does not look so important, and need not 
be applied except in the case of national 
crisis. 
A practical mind seeks definite exter- 
nal ends; it says, “Even tho I do not be- 
lieve in war, what good will be accom- 


will derive a much greater satisfaction 
in giving to those in need than in keep- 
ing anything of value for yourself. Ivan 
the Fool, the hero of the Tale of the 
Three Brothers, is probably the most 
forceful and artistic expression of this 
doctrine, and to me he is irresistible. If 
I could come anywhere near the level 
of this “fool in Christ,” I should desire 
nothing higher. In order to reach this 
state of mind you must lead an extreme- 
ly simple life and work with othets and 
for others. 

Leo Tolstol, in his early search for a 
satisfying mode of life and in his bound- 
less desire to help others, found two great 
obstacles. First, as a landed proprietor 


i} felt that this disparity between his writ- 


‘an outlet for their altruistic natures 
learn this lesson and become masons, 
carpenters and mechanics instead. This 
will enable them to influence them by 
‘example during working hours, rather 
than preaching on Sunday, and eating 
dinners with their families. 

As 3 man of eighty, Tolstoi suffered 
keenly because he lived in comparative 
comfort with his family, and because he 


ings and his personal life was a great 
stumbling block to his followers and a 
big trump in the hands of his enemies. 
May his generous sensitive soul rest in 
peace, for he was a pioneer, and his 





and a member of nobility, his life was 
complex and detached from that of the 
peasants and workers whom he desired | 
to help, full of subtle conventionalities ' 
and petty worries, and whatever he gave : 
away assumed an aspect of hypocritical | 
charity on his part and parasitism on the 
part of the recipients. Secondly, he did 
not feel at one with the lowly, he did 
not understand their psychology and | 
their simple faith, and of course he knew 
that giving money or grain away was not 
realizing that great commonwealth of 
love for which his big compassionate soul | 
was longing. So, in the face of his ve-/| 
hemently objecting wife, in the face of j 
ridicule of whole Russia, he adopted the 
simple peasant garb, plowed his fields 
and those of neighboring peasants, cob- 
bled, taught peasant children, , wrote 
beautiful stories which simple folks could 
understand, and showed by his whole at- 
titude that he was at one with them. 
The heroic greatness of this step, and 
the tragedy of his last years due to it, 
come to be understood only gradually. 
We begin to see that the step was un- 
avoidable, as it was to St. Francis of 
Assissi, to Gandhi, and finally to Bill 
Simpson (*) in our own days and land. 
However, even jn Tolstoi’s own days hun- 
dreds of educated and propertied men 
and women followed his example and 
went to darkest villages to serve peasants. 
Even a verb was coined, meaning “to 
become converted to simplicity,” empha- 
sizing the belief that no further spiritual 
progress is possible without extreme sim- 
Plicity and non-possessiveness in one’s 
own life, in one’s relation to others, and 
in one’s interpretation of the world at 
large. To this was added the require- 
ment of working with others rather than 
for others, and emphatically, working 
and not idly walking among laborers with 
empty words of cheer. May those gen- 
erous young men who seek ministry as 














(*) For information on this remarkable man, 
see Unity (Chicago) March 14 and 21, 1927. 





plished by refusing to serve in the army 
and being subjected to atrocious tortures | 
in a prison” (as some pacifists were in | 
this country)? To a contemplative Rus- 
sian or Hindu mind, manifesting an | 
ideal in his life, is an ultimate end in 
itself, perhaps the highest aim in life. | 
Therefore, courageously refusing to pare | 
ticipate in an evil thing means a victory | 
in itself, means a step towards God and 
means helping humanity, no matter even 





pleasures, and then to serve the actual 
daily needs of one’s neighbors. It 1s 
only in this way that one is granted to 
feel even a glimpse of ultimate eternal | 
truths. I purposely say “feel” rather | 
than “know,” because Tolstoi meant an | 
intuitive knowledge, almost a revelation. 

Tolstoi used to preach that there was 
no sense in standing idly by a well and 


if such passive resistors be completely 


| exterminated or banished from the coun- | § 


try. 

Tolstol was extremely practical in ap- 
plying his doctrine. He could not have | 
his political and ethical essays publish- | 
ed in Russia, so he allowed his follow- | 
ers to print them abroad, at a danger to | 


The Democratic party has survived, | inquiring how the hoist worked which | himself; they came back by the ton and | 


but as a heterogeneous party, represent- | 


raised the bucket. By actually turning | 


were eagerly read. He stood ready to go/| 


ing, on the one hand, the old, reaction- | the crank and helping others to raise | 0 prison for them, but the Government | 
ary, Southern white political machine, | Water one could readily learn about the | did not dare to touch him. He heard | 


and, on the other hand, the entrenched | 
machine of some of the large cities, j 

Up until a few years ago it pretend- | 
ed to fight for a somewhat different set | 
of principles than did the Republicans. 
For one thing it advocated a lower tar- 
iff. In fact as late as 1912, when Wood- | 
row Wilson ran, the Democratic platform 
declared that the “high Republican tar- 
iff was the principal cause of the un-| 
equal distribution of wealth, the system 
of taxation which makes the rich richer | 
and the poor poorer,” and that it led | 
to the suffering of the farmer and the 
laborer. 


action of the hoist in a practical con- | 
vincing way. So to him understanding | 
or feeling the ultimate aims of life was 
inseparate from actually living a @ife of 
simplicity, service and sympathy for oth- 
ers. To him love was the highest ex- 
pression and the most convincing mani- 
festation of the supreme law; love was 
that by which men lived. Hence the ti- 
tle of one of his most beautiful para- 
bles—“What men live by.” 
Importance of Intuitional Guidance 


Having been a great artist and a won-; 
| derful searcher of human hearts, Tolste’ 


saw the essence of human relations in- 


that a Russian sect, Dukhobors (Born of | 
the Spirit), refused to serve in the army | 
because of their religious scruples and 
were mercilessly persecuted. He chart- 
ered a steamer and sent hundreds of | 
| them to America. At least twice in his | 
| life he organized and personally conduct- 
|ed famine relief on a large scale, in the | 
| face of opposition on the part of the} 
| Government which tried to conceal the | 
facts. | 





Non-Possessiveness and Simplicity 
I advisedly use the term non-possesi- | 
| 
| 
| 


siveness, rather than poverty, community 
of propertly, or any other expression that 


However, with the industrialization of | tuitively and felt distinctly the presence| may characterize an external condition 
the Democratic South, the manufactur- | of a higher power guiding the universe.| rather than a state of mind. Non-pos- | 


ing and commercial forces dominating | For these reasons he took a rather nega- sessiveness is a superlative of non-ac- 
the Democratic machine in that section |t 
have come out increasingly for high tar- {man learning, planning and intellectual | mentations as to when and how much of 


iff—s, and these and the new industrial | 
forces of the North that have entered | 
the party, men of the type of John Raf- | 
kob, have finally captured the party r! 
, high tariff program, as the last 


ive and sarcastic attitude towards hu- 


wisdom, Even in his comparatively 


early writings, as for example in War|to whom. Your intuition 


and Peace, he brings out the idea in the 


end that there are unknown historic aims | working with others, and in non-resist- 
- for which individual men act as uncon- 


;quisitiveness. There must be no regla- 
your property you should give away, and | 
(the inner | 
voice) and your experience in giving, in| 


ance will be am unerring guide, for you 











he could judge for himself the meaning 


ir. the Talmud which he considered essen- 
tial in shaping his views. No wonder that 


seeming shortcoming in this respect will 
not be misunderstood by the generations 
to come. On the contrary, they will see in 
it warning that a reformer must begin 
early in his life when he is unencum- 
bered by a family, or else, his wife must 
be wholeheartedly in sympathy with his 
doctrine and mode of life. 

Simplicity of life and non-possessive- 
ness do away with innumerable worldly 
cares, personal adjustments, and worries, 
allow one to concentrate on spiritual 
ideas, obviate the fear of beggars and 
thieves, create a broad road for sym- 
pathy, and above all unite all men into 
one big family, which to Tolstei was the 
ultimate end on earth. 


Diligent and Sincere Search 

We remember with reverence those 
explorers, scientists, and philosophers 
who diligently and fearlessly searched 
for truth, even though for our purposes 
the results of their labors have been long 
superseded by later and more accurate 
information. So Tolsto! will forever re- 
main a shining example of a thinker and 
man of action who was absolutely sin- 
cere with himself, who sought no com- 
forting doctrine to excuse his acquiescence 
in the existing conditions, and who spared 
no labors in order to get at the truth and 
to live in accordance with it. 

As a university student, he was an in- 
different scholar, but after the crisis in 
his life, when he was over fifty, he took 
up the study of the Greek language in 
order to be able to read the Gospels in 
the original and not be influenced by 
wrong and biased translations and inter- 
polations of many generations of monks. 
Not satisfied with this stupendous effort, 
he undertook a study of Hebrew when 
he was over seventy, and again brought 
his knowledge to a point where, with 
the assistance of a rabbi and a dictionary, 


of those places in the Old Testament and 


What Tolstoi’s Life and Writings Have Meant To Me 


| A Code of Life According to the Teachings 
of the Great Russian Philosopher 





nts mind remained clear and active to 
his very death (at the age of 82). 
needed preliminary work, have I thought 
of Tolstoi and of his study of Greek and 
Hobrew, and this gave me renewed cour- 
age and patience. I also have adopted 
his method cf first writing out the indi- 
vidual thoughts for my articies on small 
slips of paper and re-writing and re- 
arranging them until the whole sequence 
of ideas and the details satisfy me.- After 
this, writing the article a; a whole on 
regular sheets of paper is no task at 
all, for one already knows the end, and 
shapes everything to conve-ge to that 
end. 


lem, or dismayed by a large amount of 
How to Live According to Tolstol 
It has been justly pointed out that had | 
Tolstoi lived in Western Europe or in| 
the United States during the later years | 


have been clothed in more general terms, | 
applicable to the industria: conditions as | 
well as to somewhat primitive Russian 
moujiks, As it was, he took some tem-.| 
porary undesirable conditions obtaining | 
in factories and in large cities as some- 
thing inherently bound up with in- 
dustrial progress, and by contrast tried | 
to glorify primitive village life with which | 
he was familiar. Since this limitation in ! 
his doctrine is obvious, I shall disregard | 
it and render the fundamentals of his 
views, as I understand them, in more 
general terms. For it is futile to call 
men back to the soil and it is unjust to 
consign industrial wofkers to perdition 
because they live in cities and work 

factories and in offices. Strictly speaking, | 
the doctrine ceases to be entirely Tol- | 
stoi’s; it is like an orchestra! arrange- | 
ment of a piano piece, or a novel made 
into a moving picture. So long as this 
is understood, rabid Tolstoyan: need not | 
call me to account for libel. | 


1. Simplicity of personal habits and | 
strict self-control are the first steps to- 
ward any satisfying solution of the life 
problem. This means a strictly vegetarian 
diet, simple clean clothing, a minimum 
ci living quarters, and mastery over sex- 
usl desires. Moreover, one should con- 
‘»»tly strive ’ rise to h...er and higher 
standards of simplicity and vigor for it 
is through them that one’s thought and 
heart are purified and clarified. Other 
soul’s are irresistibly drawn to the one 
who has overcome the temptations of 
carnal life, and labor is sanctified by 
being done mainly to help others. So 
simplified and purified, a person will see 
and feel the underlying truth, the science 
and art of life, and will know what to’ 
do on every occasion. | 
2. Everyone must work to supply not 
only his own needs, but also, as much as 
possible, those of others who are handi- 
capped. At least part of time should be 














spent in hard manual labor, for the sake | 
(Continued on Page 5) 


| happiness, not misery, fraternity, not + 











following the will o’ the wisps in the Gd 
parties and who is bent on building a? 
permanent political instrument in 
of social justice. For whether the So- 
cialist party alone becomes 
progressive party of the future, or 
erates with other groups to 
@ party, its strengthening now will be 
great aid to the powerful political 
ment that is bound to come, 


Bernard Shaw’s Example _ 

And in supporting this party, we cere. 
tainly should do everything possible to 
bring progressive ideals to the attention 
of our friends, through private discus- 
sions, community forums, through liter- 
ature and in every other legitimate way. 
A great movement for human emancipas © 
tion is not organized in a day. It re- 
quires years of education, years of agita- : 
tion, years of organization. Bernard™ — 
Shaw, the great British dramatist, joined ~ 
the Fabian Society, a Socialist educations 
al organization, way hack in the eighties 
of the last century. At that time there. 
was no Labor Party in England. There - 
was little socialist or progressive senti- 
ment. But Bernard Shaw, Sidney and. 
Beatrice Webb, Ramsay MacDonald, Keir 
Hardie and others were no daunted. They 
saw the light and they resolved to work. 
until a powerful movement was effected. 
What Shaw had to say about his edu- 
cational activities in the early days, ac- 
tivities which, he maintains, were but 
typical of that of others, is worth repeat- 
ing: 
“I made all my acquaintances think ~ 
me madder than usual,” declared Shaw, 
“by the pertinacity with which I attend- 
ed debating societies and haunted all ~ 
sorts of hole-and-corner debates and pub=~- 
lic meetings and made speeches at them. 
I was president of the local government 
Board at an amateur parliament where 
# Fabian ministry had to put its propos- 
als into black and white in the shape of — 
parliamentary bills. Every Sunday I lec- 
tured on some subject which I wanted 
to teach myself; and it was not until I 
had come to the point of being able to 
deliver separate lectures, without notes, 
liberalism , socialism, communism, an- 
archism, trade unions, cooperation, dé- 
mocracy and the adaptability of human 
nature to systems of just distribution, ° 
that I was able to handle social democ- 
|racy as it must be handled before it can 
be preached in such a way as to present 
it to every sort of man from his own par- ‘ 
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Many a time when baffled by a prob- | ticular point of view. A man’s social- ic 


| istic acquisitiveness must be keen enough 


|to make him actually prefer spending 


two or three nights a week in speaking 
and debating or in picking up social in-- 
formation even in the most dingy and 


of his life, some of his doctrines would | scrappy way, to going to the theatre, or 


dancing or drinking, or even sweetheart- 

ing if he is to become a really competent, 

propagandist—unless, of course, his daily 

work is of such a nature as to be in it- 

self a training of political life... It ds 

at such lecturing and debating work, and 
on squalid committees and ridiculous lit- 

tle delegations to conferences of the three 

tailors of Tooley Street with perhaps a, 
deputation to the major thrown in once 

in a blue moon or so, ordinary Fabian’ 
workman or clerk must qualify for his 

future seat on the town council, the 

school board or perhaps the cabinet.” 

It was that kind of educational work ' 
which laid the foundation for the strong } 
labor party movement they have in Eng- 
land at the present time. We need here 
the same devotion if we are to bring 
about a political alignment in America 
based upon realities; a political align- } 
ment which will give some chance to the 
worker on the and in the city to come 
to his own. 

And while working for the future let 
us realize that even while our party is a * 
minority, it is doing valiant work in 
forcing the pace of the two old parties. 
Professor Beard was right when he said, 
speaking in his American Party Battles of 
the social legislation that has thus far { 
deen achieved in America: 

“As far as the great body of social { 
legislation enacted during the last 30 i 
years is concerned, it must be confess- 
ed that it sprang from movements of 
quite outside the range of po- 
litical orthodoxy, that is, from the agi- 
tation of minorities winning conces- : 
sions from the major parties.” j 

With that realization, let us engage in 
the great adventure of the age, that of 
adapting the social machinery of our 
civilization to the tremendously constant- 
ly building, so that freedom, not serfdom, 
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warfare, will be the heritage of our chil- 
dren and our children’s children. 
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" A Polumn Here of Christmas Cheer 














to all of you, believing that the sentiment therein 
contained might ring as true as any deep philosophy 
by mortals gay or blue. 


"But now our Isabel has left our home for one beyond 
the skies and oh, my friends, we are bereft and moan 
our loss with piercing cries.¢ 





“But this is not the place or time to tear our shirts 
with sombre rhyme, for Christmas comes but once a 


(For which we all should give a cheer.) 
_ So, boys and girls, or pink or red, here may be things 


that should be said to glorify this holiday and help 
us on our arduous way. 





Now is the time to look about and ascertain where 
Wwe are bound. 
' And if we're going anywhere. Save, in the end, 
beneath the ground. 


(Right here, with your most kind permission, we’ll 
take a lyric intermission, what time we change this 
limping meter to something swankier and sweeter.) 


Let’s sing a song of comrades then, across this 


- Christmas land, the sort of fine, upstanding men who're 
glad to lend a hand. 


To this poor singer 
From Claessens unto Ameringer, 
Let's jubilate and strike the harp and celebrate with 


screams to think the Calvin Coolidge map won't haunt 
us in our dreams. 


Let’s make the best of what we've got and shout 
“Hip, hip, hooray!” ’Cause we ain't a bloomin’ sojer 
boy in distant Paraguay. 


*s just be glad we are alive and not a dead 
marine. 


(We're a poor, benighted Socialist and a Civil Lib- 
ertine.) 





(Once more we must apologize, this meter, like our 
gas’s is plainly bringing us to what resemble sad im- 


passes.) 
The Christmas cards that now begin to make our 


postmen take to gin are full of wise men, angels, cows 
and peace on earth and no more rows. 


Just now a huge utility, which seems to love me 
very hard, sends me a scrumptuous Christmas card. 


On this a lady, blonde and great, is raising up ea 
lighted lamp for me to look at every time they go and 
raise the lighting rate. 


A life-insurance company, which also is intrigued 
by me, sends me an awful calendar from which I learn 
- how fleeting are the hours remaining here on earth. 

(A thought which causes me no mirth.) 

And then, oh Lord, what have we here? A post- 
card smelling strong of beer. My bootlegger, it would 
appear, has taken up this angel's stuff. 

(His Scotch makes angels, sure enough.) 


“Noel, Noel,” they yell, yell, yell, these Christmas 
greeting gents. 


But they’d take you for a buggy ride for less than 
thirty cents, 

However grim that thought may be, I'd hate to 
think because of me, you boys and girls should skep- 
tics be. 


No, no, no, no, my loving friends, whose job just now 
is making ends somehow appear to get together, 


We've come thus far through various weather. 

And if at times it seems to rain exclusively on us; 
And if we miss consistently the old Prosperity ‘bus; 
(In r the above out loud, when you hit, 


“Prosperity,” it has to be contracted—as in fact it 
seems to be,) 





Well, what do we care and why should we weep? 
Women are fair, though the voters are sheep. 

Skies still are blue. 
(I don’t mean what they sell.) 

Good friends are true. 

For the rest, what the hell? 

We ain't go no money, we're poorer than sin, 

And there are plenty of places we never get in. 


But we have got our health and we know how to 


And to live and to laugh, and the Big Bugs above, 
Have got nothing on us when it comes to a fight. 
Merry Christmas, good radicals, 


You're Left, but you're right. 
McAlister Coleman. 


a 


January 
OLD rain above the naked trees looks down 
the barrenness of infertile ground, 
A single pigeon scorns the grating sound 
Of crassest metal rumbling through the town. 
Yet the mist will curl around an ashen tree 
‘The tighter for the warmth such bark will shed 
Amd the strayed bird reel above the gaping head 
Of @ scorching funnel, or plunge into ¢he sea. is 


But I will go bowed through cold and snow and rain 
Steadily and draw the mist inte 

breath, and this I will do ever again 

the year is past, the dawn of a brighter hue, 

I will feel refreshed at the morning call 
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“UNEMPLOYMENT AND WAR,” by 

Maurice Colbourne (Coward McCann 
$3.00), contains an attractive ‘iitle, is 
stimulating to an unusual degree, is full 
of surprising if not startling statements, 
and is written in so simple and clear a 
style that his main thesis—there is wealth 
enough to go around and to give leisure 
to all—can be grasped by the average 
Treader. It is only when the solution is 
Presented that comprehension becomes 
difficult. 


Mr. Colbourne stresses the fact that up 
to the time of the Industrial Revolution 
scarcity was the scourge of man, which 
made a mockery of Christian ethics. Since 
the dawn of the machine age man can 
produce more wealth than is needed. Un- 
fortunately man has not prospered de- 
Spite the wealth-producing possibilities of 
the machine because he is so cursed by 
artificial scarcity due to the inability of 
the distributing system to function under 
the new regime of abundance. Hence we 
have technological unemployment, ex- 
treme poverty on one hand and extreme 
wealth on the other; hence imperialism 
and war on inflation and sabotage. 


Mr. Colbourne then discusses the four 
factors in production; the worker who is 
only too anxious to produce wealth; the 
machine capable of producing more 
wealth than the world needs; the desires 
of man which are still unsatisfied and 
the credit system or finance without 
which production cannot be undertaken. 
The cause of the trouble, according to 
Mr. Colbourne, lies in the fact that the 
worker receives less in wages than he 
produces. Hence he cannot buy all he 
needs, This necessitates getting rid of 
the surplus and that leads to imperial- 
ism and war. Having followed the Marx- 
jan analysis thus far, does he draw the 
conclusion that the way out for the work- 
ers lies in the ownership of the machine? 
On the contrary, he opposes nationaliza- 
tion and suggests instead the adoption of 
the credit scheme of Major Douglass 
which had been rejected by the British 
Labor Party. In a word, he maintains 
that as long as the banks have a monop- 
oly of credit and can control production 
and levy constant tribute upon it, the 
worker will suffer. Hence he advocates 
public control of credit to keep produc- 
tion going and to enable the worker to 





War and the Jobbers 


zation schemes! Messrs. Catchings and 
Foster have found company at last! The 
millenium is here. 

Abraham Lefkowitz. 


Poetry of Today 


There are many ways in which a poet 
may win the appellation of a poet of our 
times. Eccentricity of manner, such as 
the word baiting of Bodenheim, or the 
letter-juggling of lower-case Cummings, 
is a bit outmoded, already; but freedom 
of treatment of sex, in many startling 
(the writers hope!) or cynical ways, or 
@ generally impudent air, is still enough 
to win the epithet “gnodern.” It is, how- 
ever, becoming increasingly evident that 
the poet who sincerely and deeply is to 
catch the spirit of our time, must be 
equipped with more than sensitivity; he 
must be a scientist. Whether it be in the 
“exact” sciences, or in the still hazier 
fields of social “science,” the poet must 
somewhere have sought an understanding 
of what the age is réaching toward. 

Wade Oliver, whose “Sky-Rider” 
(Mosher Press, $1.50) has just appeared, 
is Professor Bacteriology at the Long Is- 
land College Hospital. He who comes 
close to nature, in any aspect, is likely to 
find kinship when he turns to other sides 
of her rich being; although the poems in 
this volume have (of course) no direct 
bearing on medicine, there may be some 
connection between their clean, their lean 
directness and the writer’s work. The 
poet-laureate of England is a physician; 
Keats was a drug clerk; Shelley was so 
interested in science at college that (be- 
fore he was expelled for his essay on 
atheism) the students used to call him 
“Stinker Shelley.” 

These are the minds that call to mine: 
Lean spirits seeking the divine, 

Lean minds that lighten through the 
mirk, 

And fly at truth’s heart like a dirk! 
While the “dirk” image sugg sts a treat- 
ment of truth not intended by the minds 
that fly at it, there is a spirit behind the 
words that indicates the concern for life, 
beyond word-balancing and phrase-jug- 
gling, which specialization (with its tm- 
plication of knowledge in at least one 
field) is like to give. In “You say, my 
friends,” the poet indicates the possibil- 





buy the wealth he creates and needs. 
Mr. Colbourne then gives a detailed 
and admirable analysis of the produc- 
tive system. He shows how the employer 
borrows from the bank to pay A (wages 
and dividends) and 3 (capital costs such 
as interest, raw materials and overhead). 
The employer must sell his articles for 
a price which will be equal to A plus B 
plus profit. As the worker has only A 
and that part of B which is spent as A, 
he cannot buy the wealth he has created. 
To get rid of the surplus, the employer 
must export or borrow more money from 
the bank to create a still larger surplus, 
thus intensifying the difficulties confront- 
ing the employer and his workers. Hence 
the struggle for markets, inflation, or 
sabotage, or war. 

To eliminate the control of our eco- 
nomic life by those who control the credit 
of the world and levy tribute upon the 
masses and use the government as a 
tool to advance their selfish needs, he 
Suggests that the government take over 
the control of credit and base it upon the 
productive possibilities of the nation. His 
method is to sell the goods at less than 
cost, the government to keep a national 
credit accounting system and to pay the 
producer the difference between cost and 
selling price as a national dividend on 
the basis of the following ratio: the price 
of the goods is to bear a ratio to cost as 
the national consumption bears to nation- 
al production. This is the method, in 
brief, by which the worker is to become 
part owner and master of the machine. 
Intriguing, isn't it? Put this into prac- 
tice, and, according to Mr. Colbourne, 
you wipe out the class struggle, you make 
the poor rich and the rich richer; you 
eliminate the “reds” and their nationali- 


ity of carrying science to the point where 
it may destroy poetry. This, too, is a 
danger half-knowledge is more likely to 
arouse. When more of our poets are also 
scientists, we shall have better poetry. 


Joseph T. Shipley. 


Printed Plays 
Two of the better plays of the season 
are before me in their printed form: 
“The Front Page,” that swift story of 
newspaper life by Ben Hecht and Charles 
MacArthur (dedicated to Madison and 
Clark Streets :Covici-Friede, $2), and 
the dramatic cartoon Channing has made 
in “Mr. Moneypenny” (Brentano's, $2). 
The first of these dramas is a tempes- 
tuous surge of newspaper men, caught in 
the midst of a murder story; one of the 
reporters is trying ty get married and 
go straight—quit the profession. The 
manner in which the murder case and 
the big man at the city desk hold him, 
drag him willy-nilly back ‘nto the work, 
makes what would be a rapid farce if 
the murder and quest of the killer did not 
|make it speedy melodrama. Every news- 
|paper man feels toward his job (so runs 
the theory) as toward a wife, in the prov- 
erbial sense: he cannot live ‘or with her 
or without”; and the final grasp that 
keeps the bridegroom reporter in the 
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‘Tne Fairy Shoemaker,” drawn by 
Artzybasheff for his book of that 
published by MacMillan. 


Boris 
name 





without regard to material aggrandize- 
ment; but if we ignore the philosophy 
implied and consider the facts presented, 
we behold a strong indictmen’ of a so- 
ciety in which greed dominates, and 
money is the goal, the standard, the need 
of most of us. The devices by which this 
familiar idea is made dramatic are such 
that performance gives decupled power 
to the theme; but even in the reading 
the manner of presentation catches 
enough hold on the imagination to make 
the book vivid and strong. 


A Vivid Life 
Biography, these days, has taken many 
queer twists; although the old-fashioned, 
dry-as-dust, erudite tomes still appear 
(witness Goldberg's travesty of them, on 
Mencken!), the idol-smashing, gossipy 
sort are more likely to rise with the foam 
of the tide of popularity. The “refer- 
ence” and “commentaries” listed by 
Romer Wilson before “The Life and Pri- 
vate History of Emily Jane Bronte” (A. & 
C. Boni, $3) indicate a more original 
method of working—one, as a mater of 
fact, that suits the material, for Miss 
Wilson must build her heroine entirely 
out of literature. The poems and stories 
of Emily, and the no less fictional letters 
of Charlotte, are the basis of this recon- 
struction, which is made so effectively 





how true—the portrait is to Emily, is con- 
stantly stimulating and always alive. 


Economics and Reason 
If the new science series published by 
W. W. Norton & Co., have for their pur- 
pose the presentation to the ordinary 
Treader the discoveries, conclusions and 


Florence (Economics and Human Beha- 
vior by P. Sargent Florence. W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co. $1.00), fails to mieet the re- 
quirements since it is too scholarly and 
above the grasp of the average reader. 
According to the author, orthodox. eco- 
nomists attempt to explain productiqn 
and exchange by a rigid application of 
the law of supply and demand, showing 
that behavior is the result of reasoned 
calculation; that is, balancing’ human 
wants against human effort. This posi- 
tion is attacked by the social psychol- 
ogists, who object to the “a priori” as- 
sumption of an economic man who rea- 
sons before he purchases. Instead, the 
social psychologists posit a behavioristic 
man dominated by instincts which deter- 
mine his economic activity. Mr. Florence 
feels that both positions are untenable, 
especially the psychological assumptions, 





that, however true—and none can check | Labor 


trends of science, then the book of Mr. | W: 


Jager, “The Machine—A Blessing or a 
Menace?” 
Auspices, Brighton-Sheepshead Branch. 


and subject to be 
Mansion, 63rd Street and 20th Avenue. 
Auspices, Workmen’s Circle and Social- 
ist Party, 


Claessens. 
Sutter Avenue, 
Branch 3, Socialist Party. 





since they cannot even agree upon the | 


basic instincts. 

Man is both an instinctive and a cal- | 
culating being. A knowledge of basic 
instincts will not enable one to foretell | 
economic action. Mr. Florence believes | 
that “a priori” reasoning must be aban- 
doned in economic thinking and in its | 
place should be substituted s study of | 
economic facts in their historic and social 
setting as Malthus did when he wrote his | 
essay On Population. A study of facts, | 
@ marshalling of statistics are the only 
valid bases for generalization or building 
a hypothesis. The book has little value 
for the average reader but will prove 
informing and stimulating to the student 
of economics as a social science. 





Crosswaith To Be 
Dined January 24. 


Announcement is made by August 
Claessens this week that friends and 
comrades of Frank R. Crosswaith will | 
give a dinner in his honor in Park View 
Palace Thursday evening, Jan. 24. This 
affair is arranged to pay a tribute of es- 
teem and affection to one who has ren- 
dered invaluable service to the Negro 
population of Harlem and to the Social- 
ist Party. 

Crosswaith is one of the most effect- 
ive Sotialist speakers in the party and 
he was one of the most conspicuous or- 
ganizers of the Pullman porters. He has 
also spoken in other parts of the coun- 
try, especially in New England, where 
he has been in much demand in recent 
years. His work as a lecturer and writer 
has also won recognition in the Negro 
press. Crosswaith is now a weckly con- 
tributor to three Negro publications and 
his contributions are read by a large au- 
dience of his race. 

Other organizations are urged to make 
a@ record of the date and to avoid any 
conflict as those in charge of the dinner 
desire to make it a large and inspiring 
affair. 





Lecture Calendar 


BRONX 
Friday, Dec. 21, 8:30 p. m. James 
Oneal, “The Crisis Facing American 
.” Martinique Mansion, 156th and 
Beck Streets. Auspices, Socialist Party, 
3rd A. D. 
Friday, Dec, 28, 8:30 p. m. George 
Dobsevage, “Social Justice and Judaism.” 
Martinique Mansion, 156th and Beck 


Streets, Auspices, Socialist Party, 3rd 
A. D. 
BROOKLYN 
Friday, Dec. 21, 8:30 p. m. Frank 
Crosswaith, “Socialism, Fact or Fancy.” 


illiamsburg Mansion, 297 South Fifth 
~~ Auspices, Socialist Party, 4-14th 


Friday, Dec. 21, 8:30 p. m. McAlister 
Coleman, “Coal and the Men Who Mine 
it.” Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 219 
Sackman Street. Auspices, Labor Ly- 
ceum and Socialist Party, 23rd A. D. 

Friday, Dec. 21, 8:30 p. m. Henry 


225 Brighton Beach Avenue. 


Sunday, Dec. 23, 11:30 a. m. Speaker 
announced. Savoy 


Bensonhurst Branches. 

Sunday, Dec. 23, 8.30 p. m. August 
“These United States,” 604 
Auspices, 22nd A. D. 


Coleman. 
it” (2nd lecture on this subject). Browns- 
ville Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman Street. 
Auspices, Socialist Party, 23rd A. D. and 
Labor Lyceum. 


Friday, Dec. 28, 8.30 p. m. McAlister 
“Coal and the Men Who Mince 

















game is a typical newspaper trick—ask 
any newsman when he’s in the mood for | 
romancing. ! 

Mr. Pollock’s play needs the stage, for | 
| it is @ broad and inevitably obvious car- | 
toon that he draws in “Mr. Moneypenny,” 
the god of our day, greed of gold incar- 
nate. We may suspect the author’s phi- 
losophy of a tendency toward the “slave- 
religion,” preaching, in its implications 
at least, acceptance of things as they are 


sy 
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The Teachings of Tolstoi 





Continued From Page Four 

of unity with those who are forced to 
do manual labor all the time, and partly 
for the sake of humility and training 
of character. Working with others and 
for others, reveals infinitely more truth 
that pondering in solitude. By actually 
doing work on a machine, one learns its 
purpose and mode of action better than 
by idly watching it. So working with 
others one can understand them and be 
useful to them much more than pitying 
them or preaching to them. 

3. Strive towards perfect non-resist- 
ance. Give your time, money, sympathy, 
knowledge, skill, or any other thing that 
you may possess, to the needy who ask 
for it, to the limit of your endurance. 
If something unjust is asked of you, 
refuse firmly, but do not resist by force. 
Voice the truth, remonstrate with the 
offender, appeal to his better nature, and 
show him that he will be better off in 
the end by not forcing you against your 
will. 





5. Live in accordance with the truth 
|as you see it today. Voice and practice | 
\it fearlessly, be absolutely sincere with | 
| yourself and with others, and search dili- 
jgently. Then you shall see more truth | 
jand higher truth, and you will emerge 
| gently to a higher level. Cultivate intui- 
|tion and listen to the still inner voice, 
{for impor: nt universal truths are not 
discovered by intellectual study; this 
would be unjust to the simple and the 
lowly. Abstain rigorously from liquor, 
tobacco, narcotics, and other soothing or 
exciting influences, for no matter what 
men claim as a reason for their use, the 
rea] reason is a desire to still the voice 
of their conscience. In other words, in- 
stead of seeking soothing or exciting ex- 
periences, walk through life with your 
conscience constantly “tuned,” constantly 
on the alert to receive a message, be it 
from the source of al] life making an 
idea clear to you or from a brother 
seeking succor. 

6. There is a great probability of some 
ultimate mysterious ends in the life of 








4. Take an uncompromising attitude 
against nationalism, patriotism, imperial- 
ism, war, and preparednes for war. Rec-, 
ognize your nationality only to indicate ; 
the place of your residence and the 
language which you speak. Refuse to go; 
to war or to contribute to i; in any man- 
ner whatsoever. In times of peace mar- 
tyrdom may seem fanatical, but once | 
war has been declared, urge others to 
desist, ad go to prison rather than to 
participate in killing others, directly or 
intirectly, 

With thet wunerring artistic sense for 

effects, 


(*) 

3 Tolstoi makes one of his most 

b ful ct Akim ( 
Darkness), & 
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humanity, ends which cannot be ex- 
pressed now in human terms, but In ac- | 
cordance with which anyone may live , 
by being simple and pure of heart. This | 
is individual immortality. Collective im- 
mortality of humanity is taken care of 
in the succession of generations and their 
problems. For this reason, do not con- 
demn your neighbor, for he is a mysteri- 
ous tool of destiny just as you are. Do 
not be satisfied to love your enemies; rise 
to a level where you can have no ene- 
mies. Walk in a wide road, with plenty 
of room for others to walk in their own 
way and at their chosen speed. Have 
sympathy with all, and rejoice in the 
variety of human types, temperaments, 
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A Handbook of the Liberal Movement, wil be sent on re- 
qugst for examination. If kept ten days you remit $2.50 to | 


ARBITRATOR 
114 East 3Ist Street, New York City | 
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ERE I have been sitting for over an hour, and 
nothing coherent has formed itself out of a pleth- 
ora of thought and theme. I should write a Christmas 
poem. Something about a sardonic Christ leaning over 
a cash register in a department store, something about 
a Christmas carol in which the clink of coins, the babel 
of bargain hunting, and the unctuous rant of the clergy 
intermingle with the bedlam of the Stock Exchange; 
something about the Prince of Peace, and the building 
of cruisers; something in which the wise Magi of the 
East follow a star only to find that it leads to a hovel 
in which a starving miner’s brood is being increased 
by one more unwelcome starveling. 


The poem does not shape itself into any sort of con- 
tinuity. The emotion behind its concept allows for no 
rhyme or measure. A raucous snarl—a nasty cynic- 
ism sneers at any attempt to create it. I yield to 
chaotic prose, 


And yet there is a spirit of gaiety and cheer about 
the season that is too universally observed for my own 
bitter mood to ignore. Millions of folks believe and 
buy and give and receive. There is just one bit of ideal- 
ism, one touch of godliness for all of them concentrated 
in a week, 


This hurtling hurry, this massed attack on merchan- 
dise, this fierce resolve to know a moment’s thrill 
through giving, must be respected. And for all of our 
clairvoyance, for all the sheer knowledge we have about 
the sordid mechanics behind the organized orgy of 
spending, it were best to watch the uncontrollable non- 
sense go on in its ancient manner, and do nothing. 


In other years, I have written with audacious ink 
against the stores for overworking their employees dur- 
ing the Christmas rush. This year I shall have less to 
say. Acrimonious phrases still stir to my lips. The 
inhumanity of profit-making still sidles before my sight, 
and the stupidity of the stampede thunders through my 
senses. But I will restrain any utterances. I have 
learned by now how ineffectual and ridiculous are one 
man’s exhortations, against the tumult of a multitudi- 
nous madness. 

s 


* x 


I suppose you will find me doing my Christmas shop- 
ping late. I too, will add an ounce of additional weight 
upon the burdens of the workers who suffer this holi- 
day outrage at the expense of body and soul. Perhaps 
a sadistic fury will impel me through the thronged 
aisles and by the heaped counters. My eyes will be 
full of knotted whips. I will lash out on all sides, strip- 
ping their souls until they bleed with greater pain and 
weariness. All the time, I will be shouting to their un- 
heeding spirits... “Fools, slaves, willing, hunger 
driven imbeciles ... sell me, sell us all... knick- 
knacks, toys, silks, cottons, furs, baubles ... sell us 
anything, everything ... wrap and pack, tie them uy 
in paper, painted paper, with holly and ribbons an 
wreaths ... for Christ’s sweet sake, sell, sell, sel! 
.- . . there will be overtime money... the season 
short, and there must be no stock left”. 

And you will note that I am not saying one word 
about their employers. This year, for some still unex- 
plained reason I feel no enmity towards them. Thi: 
will only last through the week. In fact, it is qu 
certain, that when all the insanity is done with, I wi 
arrive at my old patience and love for the men and » 
men who must go through all these indignities of strug 
gle in order to live. 

. 

Sometimes when I take the subway during the ru 
hours, this same Simon Legree emotion overwheli 
me, and I hear the jam and outrage of riding the cai- 
tle cars with gloating glee. ‘Good, good for you,” mi) 
inward tongue snaps out at them. “Even thi@is bet- 
ter than you deserve; you ought to be knocked down 
flat and piled to the ventilators, like so many boards, 
like so much fodder in a freight train...” 

Christ, I have seen carloads of steers, and calves and 
sheep on their way to the slaughter pens. But even 
these low things, these hopeless creatures have a way 
of moaning or bleating in their dumb misery. They 
even butt their heads against the boarded railing in 
attempts to escape. 

But down there in the underground hell on wheels, 
men and women, and boys and girls rush through turn- 
stiles after paying admission, and willingly fling them- 
selves into a packed chaos of personal degradation. 
And never a moan, or a bleat. Never an attempt at 
protest. 

To bring all this in at Christmas, is not at all Chris- 
tian or humane. The proper thing to do right now is 
to forgive all enemies, pray for good will on earth, and 
buy presents for friends. And, I suppose, after I have 
had this embittered fling, the proper thing will be 
done—by me. 


It is just this form of inconsistent conduct, that 
makes us mortal rebels so romantically useless. In 
reality, the failure to impress our dreams upon man- 
kind with any lasting effect, traces itself back to the 
fact of inconsistency. We have long ago learned that 
mere logic is a delicacy enjoyed only by the academi- 
cians. Emotion is the sole lever with which the mass 
is ever lifted out into some sort of energy. And emo- 
tion is the very breath and nerve of inconsistency. 

Strange indeed, that in our eternal efforts to liberate 
mankind from one form of bondage or another, we have 
never been able to follow the route and rule of our 
theory long enough to succeed. Even the midst inex- 
orable, the Russian revolutionaries, tottered and 
flopped grievously before a reversion to emotional par- 
adoxes. I suppose that is the only way in which to 
explain why every radical movement predicated upon 
a preamble of philosophic consistency, breaks itself up 
into ineffectual sections of fatal antagonism. 

a . aa 

I started in by noting how distorted all my thoughts 
were before the typewriter to-night. And if I have 
wandered in this writing, it has been because there is 
so much to say, and so little space or time to say it 
with any regard for the syntax of unity. Especially 
with the holiday season making so much disturbance 
outdoors. And with so much explainable foolishness 
and lunacy dangling on the tree of life in decorativ 
profusion. 

And lest I wander any further into an inextricable 
jungle of harangue, let me just pause here long enough 
to conventionally wish you all a Merry, Merry Christ- 
mas, I say this in all sincerity if my wishing will make 
you the happier for it. Although deep, deep in my 
heart there keeps calling out to all the slaves of toil 
the voice of reproach, the song of revolt. 

Peace on Earth, good will unto men... phrases, 
sleek, meaningless phrases as long as so many mil- 
lions have no peace of mind against to-morrow, and 
good-will is a commercial name that lists itself only 
among the money-measured matters that are called 
Assets in a world where Business is King, Saviour and 
Lord of Hosts. 


But again comes the inconsistency of an emotion to 
wish you all, A Merry Xmas... . 
S. A. de Wit 
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Intellectual Leaders of Labor Party 


Europe” Places Faith In 





By McAlister Coleman 


nee combination of artist and lover 
of science is, of course, a rare one. 
Add to this an eager interest in the 
progress of the labor movement here 
and abroad and you have a genius almost 
too good to be true. 
But Mr. Robert Nichols, the co-author 
of the amazing Theatre Guild play, 
“Wings Over Europe,” who embodies in 


now I’m working on a Don Juan drama 
and not so long ago the old Don him- 
self came and talked with me, in coup- 
lets, too, by the way.” And to prove it, 
| he strode up and down the room recit- 
ing some of the Don's couplets. And they 
| were damned good couplets, too. Never 
| before had I appreciated what sleep can 
|} do for a creative artist. 


Robert Nichols is on what Wells once 


the 
or the 
The ti 
faith. America more doubt. In both 
able. The tally great are not politi- 
cians. Politicians can in the nature of 
things only run up a bulldir> the f .n- 
dations of which have becn ‘2: 
brain of a solitary man. Our young- 
sters don’t flock to church these days, 
because there lived an almost hysterical, 
nervous, old man named Darwin. The 


a in tire 


internal combustion engine.” 
“Of course I’m sympathetic with the 
aims of labor. It’s the coming govern- 





| called, “The Research Magnificent.” Like 


ment in England, although I’m under no 


a long, slender frame this ideal com-|a whole generation of young folk he is, delusion about the intellectual capacities 
bination, is true. These eyes have seen | Seeking to find his soul. And having | of the rank and file. But it isn’t just 


him. These ears have heard him speak, 
“large, divine and comfortable words.” 

You come away from an interview with 
this astonishing young Englishman, your 
mind reeling a bit under the machine- 
gun fire of his wide-ranging ideas. You 
look at your notes and find that you have 
talked about Chekov and Clerk Maxwell, 
of Ramsay MacDonald and Don Juan, 
of Aldous Huxley and John Jay Chap- 
man—of James Joyce and Calvin Coo- 
lidge, of Anglo-American relations and 
the breaking up wf the atom. And of 
so many other exciting matters that you 
haven’t the half of them down. 

In other words you have met up with 
the unique experience of interviewing a 
live man. For, of course, it is the pontifi- 
cating dead who give us ninety-nine out 
of our one hundred interviews. 

An All-Man Drama ° 

In one moving play, Mr. Nichols has 
done two notable things. In “Wings 
Over Europe” he has given us drama 
without a woman in it. And he has gone 
ahead and trotted out on a New York 
stage a problem in physics which is caus- 
ing uneasy nights for our most progres- 
sive scientists. 
| This is not a theatrical review. (May 
,Z urge you just in passing to hurry out 
and see Mr. Nichols’ play?) It is an at- 
tempt to put down in cold black and 
white something of the vibrant color of 
@ man who, I believe, will very shortly 
Joom large on the horizon of such civili- 
gation as we have. 

There is another and a rather top-lofty 
Englishman now in our tolerant midst, 
who is forever telling us that he is a 
European and hence “civilized.” He 
hardly will be missed once the theatrical 
season is over. But if anything should 
happen to check the quick stride of Rob- 
ert Nichols, the world would be the loser. 

The sheer biographical facts about Mr. 
Nichols are not hair-raising. He is 
hair-raising. He is thirty-six years old 
and married. He served with the gun- 
ners during the war and came back 
heart-sick over the destruction of young 
genius that he had seen in France. “A 
whole generation uselessly wiped out,” 
says he. He fell into the sympathic 
hands of Sir Henry Head, whom he re- 
gards as one of the greatest present-day 
neurologists. It was Sir Henry who in- 
troduced him to Maxwell and the works 
of Pascal and the other eminent scien- 
tists and got him to reading Goethe— 
“the last world poet to have command 
of science,” remarks Nichols. 

A Lapse in Hollywood 

“Ardours and Endeavors” and “Aure- 
lia,” his first books of poems made the 
critics sit up. And then he wrote a book 
of prose fantasies, “Fantastica” and here 
and there in England and America folks 
began saying that something new and 
fine was coming from the pen of a young 
English clap named Nichols. 

The University of Tokio had him over 
to Japan to lecture on English lterature 
and on his way home recently he stopped 
off at (God save the mark) Hollywood 
and wrote a scenario. But we won't go 
into that. 

In the official biography of Nichols 
which appears in the program of the 
Theatre Guild, it is written: “He admits 
to sleeping as his greatest recreation.” 
Thinking this a singularly fatuous ad- 
mission for so wide-awake a person I 
asked him about it and he said: 

“Oh, yes, You see when I am asleep 
the characters in the play or poem which 
I am writing come and talk to me. Right 


| found it neither he nor they will “easily 
be contented” (to quote him again) “with | 
gin and jazz and physical pleasures.” | 
In the course of this research he collects 
| heroes. 
America Needs Doubt 

“We all owe humanity a life. You go 
'down a street. A dead man has made 
| that possible. You go to a symphony 
| written by a dead man. You belong to a 
| labor union made possible by some dead 
pioneer. We must cultivate heroes—the 
|memory of great men who have been. 
It is a moral imperative. And once you 
have felt their greatness feeding you, you 
in turn must find your way of contribut- 
ing your life to humanity. Take the mat- 
ter of war that is so menacing today. 
What is its moral equivalent? It may 





chance that almost every intellectual in 
Great Britain is in the British Labor 
Party.” 

So a modern man looks at his world. 
Disillusioned perhaps about many things, 
But aware of what is going on in fields 
other than his own and still daring to 
hope for the further freeing of his spirit. 





THE NEW LEADER boosters keep on 
the lookout for renewals. 


Minnie McFarland of Oregon, is one 
of those who find that watchful wait- 
ing gets results. She sends in 3 year- 
lies and says, “more later on.” 


James Oneal laid down his editorial 
pen long enough to round up 7 subs. 








Young Circle News 





(The Young Circle clubs have been 
formed by the Workmen’s Circle to 
provide children of its members an 
opportunity for social and intellectual 
contacts in an atmosphere sympa- 
thetic to the ideals of the labor move- 
ment.) 

OUR FAMILY IS GROWING! 

Mr. Eisner, chairman of W. C. Branch 
139, is very proud of the new Intermediate | 
Circle organized Dec. 12, at the Browns- 
ville Labor Lyceum, at a meeting of 
members and their children. Mr. Afros, 
director of the League, explained its 
aims. Two evenings later the Circle 
elected its officers. Bella Lifshitz was 
chosen Chairman; Juliet Cross, secretary; 
Ben Grossman, treasurer; Henry Lifshitz 
and Ben Grossman were elected delegates | 





consisted of a talk by Ben Grossman on: 
the Bolivia-Paraguay situation. Discus-! 
sion followed. The next meeting will be 
held Friday, Dec. 21, at the Labor Ly- 
ceum. 

Circles are also being organized in 
Bensoyhurst and in Rockaway. 

MUTUAL AID 

A member of one of the Senior Circles, 
a@ young man of 19, who is seriously ill| 
with consumption was in dangér of be- 
coming a charge of charity, owing to the 
poverty of his parents, The members 
promptly rallied to his ald. They have, 
arranged a program. The proceeds will| 
be used to save the life of their destitute ! 
comrade! Committees are visiting vari-| 
ous organizations, Help them help one! 
another! 





GYMNASIUM 
A few score members of Greater New| 
York reported for gym practice Saturday | 
afternoon, at the Washington Irving High | 
chool. Hy Kaplan, in charge, 
nounces that the gym can accommodate, 
many «more. | 
from 2—4 for girls and 4—6 for boys.! 
There will be no gym Dec. 29. 
GLEE CLUB | 
The Glee Club, under the direction of | 
Mr. Posner, begun work last Sunday at 
1:30 at the Rand School. The club elect- | 
ed Louls Mollot, chairman and Nettie! 
Jacobson, sec-treas., and decided to! 








the season. The next meeting will be! 
held Sunday, Dec. 23r, at 1:30 sharp. 

AT THE BRONX CENTER, 

1103 Boston Road | 

Last Sunday evening the clubs of the| 

Bronx Center heard a debate between | 

two New York University teams on the| 

abolition of the jury system. At the end 





of the debate the audience, by secret bal- 


lot, chose the affirmative as the winners. 
The chairman, Jack Zuckerman, express- 
ed the appreciation of the audience to 
the two teams and to their professor of 
public speaking, who was present. 


Prof. Tartak will lecture on “Tolstoy,! control breaks upon them, the first im- 
| pulse is to harness it to conquer the 
| world for England. When Francis, the 


writer and social thinker,” Sunday, Dec. 
23, at 4 p.m. 

A Masquerade Party and Dance will 
be held at the Center on Saturday eve- 
ning, Dec. 29. Prizes will be awarded to 
the most original costumes. Members 
from other circles are invited. 

IN THE JUNIOR CIRCLES 

The Junior Circles are busy preparing 
for their Christmas Eve Party at the 
Rand School. Each circle will provide a 
part of the program. A few circles are 


to the Central Committee. The program | preparing original skits. Dancing and| the spoiled human race—nature’s failed 


refreshments are also on the program. 
Mr. Afros will award the banner which 
was won in last year’s oratorical con- 
test to the Alces (Chum) Circle. 

The East Flatbush Circle is busy pre- 
paring its magazine. Cohen, the editor, 
says it will be the envy of the League. 

The first debate in the Junior Tourna- 
ment as held Sunday, Dec. 16, at 11 a.m. 
at the home of Alces, 190 McKibben st., 
Brooklyn. ‘Resolved, that the U. S. Rec- 
ognize Soviet Russia” was the subject. 
The affirmative was taken by Sarah Du- 
bin, Anna Meisner and Abe Agranowitz 
of the Alces. The negative—Jack Blitt, 
Abe Yormack and Sidney Paley of East 
New York. J. L. Afros and Hy Kaplan 
were the judges. The decision was in 
favor of the East New York Circle. 

The New Jersey Juniors, meeting at 
351 York Ave., Jersey City) on Fridays, 
has a new leader—Mr. Rosenthal. 

The annual dramatic contest will take 


an-' place Saturday, Jan. 5, at 7 o'clock, at! 
Registrati i New| 
egistration is still open} York. Ali clubs must am | 
ir : Asay Pere dhol ages ri rather by virtue of their parts than by} 


the Rand School, 7 East 15th St. 


the play, characters and director to S. J. 
Slotkin, 305 Stuyvesant Ave., Brooklyn, 
COMING EVENTS 

The Youth Committee will meet Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 26. Circle 5 Seniors of West 
New York will see “The Cherry Orchard” 
at the Civic Repertory on Thursday, 
Dec. 27. The next Junior Convention will 


Forward Building, 175 E. Broadway. Re- 
serve Jan. 27 for a big League Event! 
SPECIAL NOTE—All news to be includ- 
ed in this column must be in not later 
than Monday at 5 p.m. 

Send all communications to director 
Young Circle League, 175 E. Broadway, 
nN. ¥. 6. 








THE WOMAN SOCIALIST 





and views of particular 
interest to the women of 
the Socialist 


Movement. 








A department. of news 





Women Socialists Abroad 
T follows will, I am sure, interest 
the readers of the New Leader, espe- 
cially the women. It shows the various 
activities of the Socialist women in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Some of the 
things they are doing, and trying to ac- 
complish are of more than ordinary in- 
terest. We can well afford to learn a 
lesson or two from our comrades abroad. 
It is not impossible. 
EIGHTH SOCIALIST WOMEN’S CON- 
FERENCE IN POLAND 
Sept. 23rd and 24th the women of the 
Polish Socialist Party held their annual 
Conference in ‘Warsaw. According to 
“Glos Kobiet” (Women’s Voice), the 
monthly magazine of the women Social- 
ists, 60 delegates from 29 towns took part 
in the Conference. The Chair was occu- 
pied in turn by Comrades Kluszynska, 
Markowska and Woszczynska. Comrade 
Kluszynska submitted a report on the 
Political situation. After a thorough dis- 
cussion, the following resolution was 
adopted: 
“1. The VIIIth Women’s Conference of 
the Polish Socialist Party 


: declares its | 
agreement with the decisions of the Na- | 


ing of the income tax limit. ’ 

On the question of family reform the 
Conference adopted the following resolu- 
tion: “A Social-Democratic Bill must be 
submitted to the Sejm for the protection 
of children born out of wedlock (pro- 
viding for the right to establish paternity 
and to claim maintenance from 
father), for the punishment of fathers 
who desert their families, for civil mar- 
riage and divorce throughout Poland, for 
the protection of children against brutal 
or immoral parents, and for the assist- 
ance of poor families.” 

The Conference also considered the 
problem of the care of juvenile crim- | 
inals and the drink question. 
ference concluded by adopting a resolu- 
tion in especially emphatic terms, draw- 
ing attention to the necessity for raising 
the moral level of party members, this 
being the only means of preserving the 
unity of the movement and the purity | 
of its ideas. The Conference noted the | 
bad effects of clerical influence on work- 
ing men and the necessity of bringing 
women workers into the trade union or- | 
ganizations. | 

WOMEN’S DISARMAMENT IN | 
HOLLAND 














} Meeting, conferring, 


“The Intelligent Woman’s Guice to So- 
cialism and Capitalism” (by Edith Kem- 
mis), and on our “Programme.” 
- PROGRESS AMONG SLOVENE 
WOMEN WORKERS 
On October 14th, the Second Congress 
of the Federation of Working Women 


the | and Girls was held in Ljubljana, nine ‘incidentally varies from the Ame 
style close by failing to show the heroine|¢, see. yt is decidedly worth while, pre- | (Christmas night) 


local groups being represented by 11 del- 
egates. The Congress was also atiended 
by a representative of the Provincial or- 
ganization of the Yugoslav Socialist 
Party. 

The organization has in recent years 
organized a number of meetings, con- 
ferences and lectures for women. The 


The Con- | women Socialists publish their own pa-| clear as a leopard’s spots. 


per “Zenski list” (The Women’s Paper). 
Comtade Rakovceva submitted a report 
on the political situation, Comrade Bre- 
zarjeva one on birth control and Com- 


{rade Ajdiskova on the legal protection 


of women and the cooperative movement. 

Surely, no one can read the above 
without a feeling nigh to envy! Every- 
where the Socialist women seem to know 
what they are about. The is life, there 
is interest. A women’s Socialist paper 
in Poland, in Greece, in Yugoslavia! 
proclaiming, writ- 


of your own spirit 

ation of the nearest sium. 
are black, but something there | 
is that. hopes. Europe must have more - 


countries the sense of values is despic- i 


whole world is changed overnight be- | 
cause an obscure technician invented the | 


ans 
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The Week 


By Joseph 


| 
| 
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On Stage 


T. Shipley |] 

















Civilization Fails. 

N “Wings Over Europe,” the new The- 

atre Guild play at the Martin Beck, 
Robert Nichols and Maurice Brown ap- 
ply @ unique test 
to civilization, and 
find it wanting. A 
poet, and a dreamer 
who has worked to 
make his visions ac- 
tual, the two in- 
fuse into their most 
novel theme an in- 
tensity that force it 
along at white heat, 
and with the ex- 
cellent all-male 
cast and the mov- 
ing direction the 
Guild suppl ies, 
make poetic symbol, 
|} at once, and stir- 
ring drama. 

Francis Lightfoot, most distinguished 
scientist of Great Britain, in the tomor- 
| row that is the drama’s setting, discovers 
the secret of the atom—how to transpose 
its electrons, how to harness its force. 
This, of course, means a complete revo-' 
lution of mankind's living, much more so 
than the British Cabinet to whom he re- 
veals his secret can at first recognize. 
When the world-shaking nature of his 





Joseph T. Shipley 





modern counterpart of “Stinker” Shel- 
ley, poet and lover of beauty and truth, 
insists on a program that will permit all 
mankind to benefit by his discovery, they 
pass a resolution urging him to destroy 
his formula and apparatus. Guerennnee 
by the greed and cowardice thus revealed | 
by this, the most representative body of 
mankind’s elect, this new saviour of men 
decides to destroy his power—and all 





experiment—along with it. 

Brute force conquers the scientist, alert 
as he is, in time to stave off the disas- 
ter; but the movements of time are be- 
yond human control; as with most great} 
inventions or scientific discoveries, the | 
same secret has been found independent- 
ly, elsewhere, and the curtain falls with 
the Cabinet Committee, proven cowards, 
forced to face the issue they have just 
murdered to avoid. Mankind’s answer, 
it is hard to forsee; but the answers of 
Prime Ministers have too often been given 
for us to doubt but that Lightfoot was 
wise. 

Most delicately is the analogy between 
the council table and the table of the 
last supper of an earlier saviour left to 
the imagination; with doubting Thomas, 
and Judas, limned for our taking. Alex- 
| ander Kirkland plays the young scien- 
\tist in the Marchbanks mode, a star-| 
clear, star-hot temperament made to} 
glow before us; of the many more, Ern- | 
est Lawford and Frank Conroy stand out; 


| 








i their work, for the netire company glove- 
fits the roles. “Wings Over Europe” is | 
one of the most valid fresh offerings of | 
the Theatre Guild. 
Changing Spots. 
The frequent plays of Edgar Wallace, | 
in London, are at last represented here 


charge a 25 cents membership fee for; be held Sunday, Jan. 6, 10:30 at the | py “Sign of the Leopard,” which he and 


i 


| Lee Shubert have brought to the National! 
Theatre. It is a leisurely mystery play, | 
for it unfolds through the casual ch 
acter of Collie, a reporter for the “I 
Courier,” who with most innocently ac-,| 
cidental air manages always to be on} 
| hand at the crucial moment. Campbell | 
| Gullan, who staged the play, takes the} 
' role of this Scotch newspaperman with, 
delightful ease, and drifts pleasantly, 
through its well-complicated mazes. 

The throw-back technique, which star-| 
tled the theatrical world in “On Trial,” | 
is cleverly employed to carry the story) 
across, as the reporter is dictating it for) 

ja late edition. What the mystery is,| 
| *twould be unfair to reveal, Suffice it to) 
}say that the murderer is not, naturally | 
| not, the man who must marry the girl, | 
land even his criminal record is safely | 
| erased before the final curtain .. . that, 


rican 





| wrapped in the hero’s arms as it is fall-| 
ing. But all the elements of stir and | 
stimulation are present, as well mixed as 
j once was your favorite cocktail. Or, i 
you prefer your excitement less liquid, as 


| 


| “Shouting Jailbirds” 
The following is a letter sent to the | 
| dramatic editor by the New Playwrights: , 
| “Y wish to bring to your attention a 
number of excerpts from the reviews of 
SINGING JAILBIRDS. 
| “Robert Garland of the Telegram re- 
| eceved to the “intelligent direction of 
| &m Jo Basshe;” Bruce Gould of the Wall 


~ his feelings limited his appeal, by mak- 
“ing him seem prejudiced to all who are | 


in your duty. It was your business to 
defend us against the attacks of the' 
bourgeois critics. Instead you went them 
one further and found nothing good to: 
say about the only .radical theatre in 
America, 

“Why does the dramatic critic for a 
labor paper say nothing about the labor! 
implications of SINGING JAILBIRDS? 
Why does the dramatic critic for a labor 
newspaper say that SINGING JAIL-, 
BIRDS will appeal only to those who are 
initially sympathetic? Is it the business 
of a critic for a labor newspaper to worry 
about @ non-labor audience? 

“An explanation is certainly due from 
you. I shall look for it in the columns 
of the New Leader.” 

The New Playwrights are impatient. 
I showed the Times review of “Singing 
Jailbirds” to the editor, and expected an 
editorial on the attitude of the bourgeois 
press; when lack of space forced its omis- 
sion, I had more to say the following 
week. | 
The New Playwrights are modest. Their 
letter fails to mention that the Times 
called their staging of the play superior 
to that of the Theatre Guild’s production ' 
of “Masse Mench.” Upton Sinclair is| 
perhaps too prominent at the moment to 
be wholly damned; and the condemnation 
of one aspect of his work (the social) 
seems more impartial when another 
phase (the technical, which is, conven- 
tionally, harmless) is given gracious 
word of praise. 

The New Playwrights (and the “es- 
thete” reviewers, who have much to learn 
of the radical theatre) are incorrect. The 
present production is much below Basshe’s 
best, and can be improved in several 
particulars. I have already mentioned 
that the final vision of Red Adams would 
seem more real and poignant if placed 
in a jungle, and more complete if the 
radical minister were there. The various 
scenes of Red’s dreaming—the Chinese 
lunch stand, for instance—would rise 
more effectively if they flashed suddenly 
out of dark, as they do in the hero’s 
mind, instead of being rolled clumsily 
onto the stage while the audience watches. 
In the solitary confinement scenes, when 
iron bars do not make a cage because 
Red Adams has freedom in his love of 
the cause and in his soul is free, a few 
bars bend in the middle and are slightly 
raised by wires; the whole cage should 
be lifted and by manipulation of lights 
seem almost to vanish in thin air. This 
would be better symbol, and at the same 
time would leave the stage clearer for 
the action; the cell-circle on the floor 
would keep in our minds the fact that 
all is a vision;—and the bars themselves 
could then be of firmer stuff, so that, 
when Red is in jail once more, and leans 
against them, they would not sag and 
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THEATRES 
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CIVIC REPERTORY 


THEATRE, 14th St. at 6th Ave. 
Eves., 8:30 
50c., $1, $1.50. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 
EVA LE GALLIENNE, Director 
WEEK OF DECEMBER 24, 1928 


Mon. Eve.—‘Peter Pan.” 
Le Gallienne, Hutchinson, 
Cameron, Ward, McCarthy. 

Orchard.” 
Cameron, 


Brecher, 


Tues. Eve.—‘The Cherr: 
Nazimova, Le Gallienne, 
Hutchinson. 

Wed. Mat.—‘Peter Pan.” 
Wed. Eve.—“The Would-Be Gentleman.” 
Brecher, Roberts, Cameron, Kruger. 

Thurs. Eve.—“The Cherry Orchard.” 

Fri. Eve.—“The Good 

Le Gallienne, Kruger, Brecher, Cameron. 
Sat. Mat.—“Peter Pan.” 

Sat. Eve.—‘“The Cherry Orchard.” 

Mon. Eve.—“Tne Would-Be Gentleman.” 








THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 





OWING TO THE SLIGHTLY 


Wings Over : : 
EUROPE — 


Martin Beck Theatre 


45TH ST., WEST OF 8TH AVE. 
Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 2:30 Eves. 8:30 


—_ — 

















“A joyous revel in which there was much 
sprightly froth, some vivid characters in 
@ seriously interesting romance, and a 
cast cast of players remarkable for the 
excellence of their acting.—Percy Ham- 
mond, Herald-Tribune, 


ARTHUR HOPKINS presents PHILIP 
BARRY’S New Comedy with settings by 
ROBERT EDMOND JONES. 
45th Bt. 


Mats., 
2.35 


Thea., W. 
Evs., 8.45; 
Thurs. and Sat., 


Plymout 























THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 


MAJOR 
BARBARA 


GUILD THEATRE 
West 52nd Street 


Eves. 8:30 Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 








th AVENUE and 50 
worlds Largest & , Vader rsonal Direction 
Greatest Theatre =o.) ROTHAFEL ( pox) 








“Prep and Pep” 


with Nancy Drexel and 
David Rollins 


82 Roxyettes performing with 
perfect precision 


Special Christmas Program 
Including 
MERRIE CHRISTMAS 
CARNIVAL 


ROXY SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA—Chorus—Ballet. 


5 De Luxe Performances 
Saturday and Sunday 








= 


. ° 
Philharmonic - Symphony 
DAMROSCH, Conacctor 
Carnegie Hall, This Afternoon, at 3:00 
FRANCK—DEBUSSY—WAGNER— 
SAINT-SAENS 


MENGELGERG, Conductor 
Carnegie Hall, Thurs. Eve. 8:30, Fri. Aft. 


:30; Dec. 2 
Soloist: YEHUDI MENUHIN, Violinist 
Tansmon, Tchaikovsky, Strauss 
ARTHUR JUDSON, Mgr. Steinway 











IN BRIEF 


| 





“Uneasy Money” will end its run at the 





tremble ...I am deliberately refrain- 
ing, in these comments, from adding my| 
individual suggestions; every idea in this, 
paragraph, for improving the production, | 
was offered in conversation by one or ! 
more other radicals who have seen the 
play. 

The New Playwrights are shortsighted. 
“Worry about” those who are not initial- 
ly sympathetic? Of course. Do not the 
New Playwrights believe in propaganda? 
Will they argue only with those who 
already agree? It has—until “Oil” and 
“Boston” broke through—been my con- 
stant complaint against the Socialistic 
work of Sinclair, that the very ardor of 


not ready to take his conclusions for 
granted. There is value, to a radical 
audience, in a play that works with the 
underlying assumption that radical the- 
ories are correct; there is greater value 
in a play that will make any thoughtful 
person admit something is radically 
wrong with our social system. The best 
propaganda is the whole truth. 

The New Playwrights are, I trust, 


| Clair’s 


Little Carnegie Playhouse next Thursday 
night (Dec. 20th). The theatre will then 
be closed until the following evening 
when “Lucrezia Borgia,” a new German 
film spectacle, will be given a gala Amer- 
ican premiere at a special performance 
beginning at 8.30 o'clock. 


Gustav Blum will present “That Fer- 
guson Family,” a comedy drama by How- 
ard Chenery. at the Little Theatre on 
Saturday night, Dec. 22d. The cast in- 
cludes Jean Adair, Halliam Bosworth, 
Marienne Francks, Allan Ward, Arthur 
Kohl, Thelma Paige, Doro Matthews, 
Rita Paige, Spencer Binyon and George 
N. Price. ‘ 


A number of authentic art objects pur- 
chased abroad by Harry Hirschman, of 
the Embessy Art Galleries, for the New 
York production of the Messrs. Shuberts’ 
forthcoming musical play, “The Red 


THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 


EUGENE O'NEILL'S 


STRANGE 
INTERLUDE 


JOHN GOLDEN THEATRE 
58th Street, East of Groadway 


Evenings only at 5:30 








Robe,” have just arrived from France, 


Em Jo Basshe, producer of Upton Sin- 
“Singing Jailbirds,” which is now 
running at the Provincetown Playhouse, 
is having his play, “Earth,” produced by 
the Gilpin Players of Cleveland. 


Saturday, Sunday and Monday, Dec. 
22, 23 and 24, the St. George Playhouse 
will present a double feature attraction 
including “One Glorious Day,” with Will 
Rogers, a comedy, directed by James 





sounder than this expression that comes 


Cruze. Besides the two features, Ufa’s 


‘ - “ith 
on their letter-head, though signed with | J osationsl “Killing the Killer,” will be 


a@ name not on their Board. 


In my | shown. 


This dramatic feature depicts 


review, I spoke of “The New Playwrights | the fight to death between a mongoose 


(keen of social vision) at the pincers 
town Playhouse (bold in experimenta- | 
tion).” 


and a hooded cobra. 
Walter Hampden will reappear in the 


' 
Sinclair's “Singing Jailbirds” is | title role of Edmond Rostand’s heroic 


a play I am urging everyone I know | comedy, “Cyrano de Bergerac,” at Hamp- 


vocative, still (and for many years, I fear) 
timely. 


good to say about the only radical the- 
atre in America,” because the mere 
thought that it is radical did not hush 


den’s Theatre on Tuesday night next 
The part of Roxane 
will be played by Mr. Hampden’s gifted 


But what sort of intellectual | new leading woman, Ingeborg Torrup. 
honesty declares that I “found nothing | 


E. J. Ballantine will play “Smitty” in 
the Provincetown Playhouse production 
of Eugene O’Neill’s “S. S. Glencairn.” He 
= appeared in every professional pro- 
duction of “S. S. Glencairn” since 1916, 


me into reverent 100% hymn of praise, | and in such early O'Neill plays as “Gold,” 


or rouse me to a stalwart champion- 
song? Jingoes are dangerous fools, in any 
movement. The wise man tries, at least, 
to learn his limitations .... Now go 
and see “Singing Jailbirds”! 


FLOWER-GIRL 


“The Lady of the Orchids,” 
French by E. Ray Goetz, now playing at 


}“‘Lazarus Laughed” in 


from the} 


“Where the Cross Is Made,” and “The 
| Ancient Mariner.” It was he who read 
| the Province- 
| town’s invitation performance not long 
ago. Christine Cooper, of last\season’s 
“Lion,” will play Pearl in the “Moon of 
the Caribees” episode. Walter Abel is 
also in the cast. 


The first international alliance of lit- 
tle film art theatres has just been com- 
pleted between Michael Mindlin, direc- 
tor of a number of avant garde cinemas 
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SINGING JAILBIRDS 
By Upton Sinclair 
A New Playwrights Theatre 
Production 


Directed by 
EM JO BASSHE 
at the 
Provincetown Playhouse 
133 Macdougall Street 


Phone—Spring 8363 


Every Night Including Sunday 
Except Monday 


Matinees—Saturday 2.40 











On WEVD 


230.6 — New York City — 1300 K.C, 
SUNDAY, DEC. 23rd 
12:30—Program opens 
3:00—Louis Horowitz, piano 
3:15—Louis Stanley, “This Business of 
Xmas Cheer” 
3:45—‘Singing Jailbirds” 
4:00—Ruth Hale, “Lucy Stone and Eli- 
zabeth Blackwell” 
4:30—Vivian Gustavson, mezzo 
4:45—Charles A. Wagner, poet 
MONDAY, DEC. 24th 
12:00—Program opens 
1:40—Marcy Wahren 
4:00—Samuel Weller, violin 
4:20—Anton Romatka, Labor Temple 
Fo 


rum 
4:40—Eugene Joffee, piano 
5:00—Gertrude Weil Klein, Rebel Poems 
5:20—Lee Haughton, musical monologues 
5:40—Young People’s Socialist League 
TUESDAY, DEC. 25th 
Peace ard Goodwill Day 
2:00—Frances Gentile, Jessie Baker, 
“Xmas Carols” 
2:20—Annie E. Gray, “Are We Nearing 
the Christmas Goal?” 
2:40—Herbert Lebovici, violin 
3:00—Katherine D. Blake, 
Worth Having” 
3:20—Florence M. Yordy, Old Favorites 
3:40—Theresa Wilson “Xmas Spirit and 
the Soldier Boy” 
4:00—Abraham Gross, violin 
4:20—Tracy Mygatt, “When. Shepherds 
Listened In” 
4:40—Clinton Williams, Xmas Songs 
5:00—Rev. Wm. Lloyd Imes, Xmas in 
Negro Poetry 
5:20—Gertrude Martin, violin 
Leon Rosser Land, 
Peace That Lasts” 
8:00—Lucille Marsh, dance criticism 
8:20—Lydia Mason, piano 
8:30—Jewish Hour 
9.30—Algernon Lee, “Where Americans 
Came From and Why” 
9:50—Joe Murray, Sr., “Hits and Bits 


of Sco 
10:05—McAlister Coleman, Talking It 


Over 
10:25—Esther Jablow, soprano 
10:40—Christmas Stories 

Wednesday, Dec. 26 
12:00—Maude A. Tollefson 
12:20—Heavenly Discourse, Wood 
12:40—Fannie Tehnan, soprano 

1:20—Gervase Thomas, “Beard’s Amer=' 
ican Party Battle” 

:40—Mary Linden, violin 

00—Madge Ohe, Walt Whitman 

















“A Gift 


“The 
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i The women Sociali Democrats of Hol-|ing everything that makes for a lively | ew slay “strikingly 
the maintenance of opposition to the | land since their return from the Brussels | movement is contained therein. Some Street one wayne ood Me ponte df Henry Miller’s, avoids the usual flow of | 
present system of Government which is | International Conference of Women, have | day we Socialist women in America will | #2d effectively produced;” Alison } : : ‘ in this country and H. Diamant Berger, 
based not on the will of the people but | begun an extensive campaign in their|have a chance to be heard on matters | of the World said “they have grouped the|the bedroom farce by placing the bed- | the motion picture director, who recently 
* wd yo + By peer er gem country on om | of ML ypetge noes The | Concerning women and children, and as| figures and symbols of Sinclair's play| room scene as Act I. From this, the Lend | = yay the operation of theatres of 
’ erence emphatically pro-|campaign opened with an eloquent and|in years gone by have even a paper of | _. . i ” "es wing- " ggy Hop- | this type in Paris, Cannes, Deauville and 
tests against the attempts of the Gov- ! inspiring article on “The Women's Dis-|our own! . : with a skill which is amasing;" at ety we ge eng _ er — ae | other social centers of France. Announce- 
ernment to curtail the rights guaranteed | armament Month” by Comrade Wibaut,| At the general New York City party | Times said it was an example of “skill-/ kins Joyce, the picture of luxurious se’l- | ment of this alliance was made simul- 
)— the people by the Constitution. _3. | published in “Het Volk,” the Dutch So- | meeting last week Eleanor Levinson re- | ful organization and direction;” and Rich-| denial-of-naught, is faced at last with | taneously today by Michael Mindlin in | 
he Conference demands uniform self- | cial-Democratic paper. Demonstrations, | ported for the New York Women’s Sec- ard Lockridge of the Sun sald that “Em/a problem that seems insoluble without | America and by Mr. Berger in France. At 
ay ad for the whole of Poland. 4. | large and small, have been held in 78/| tion of the Socialist Party. Judging by | 1 Ess Nancy Root sacrifice. She must give up either self- the same time, Mr. Mindlin pointed out | 

@ Conference draws attention to t places throughout the country. In Am-/|the enthusiastic reception given her re- | JO Basshe, Manue: —— ee orev ‘ 8 fees 3 that arrangements were under way for | 
Ofer | @ split in the labor moveme sterdam and The Hague processions of ; marks, the men comrades are glad | and the rest who are responsible for di-| respect or love, for her Iittle law student | an international congress of little film | 
oo bg BT report aby Comrade — were = while ia that —_— are stirring. Last week i | rection and scenery and costumes and the | cannot support her, and for her to sup- one ay oe to Ane pha Bg 

~ nas economic sivuation, | tings were held in a imber of | spoke of the plans which were accepted | : ” | 7 , iy- | Spring under the auspices 0 e € 
the Conference decided to draw attention | places. At the same time the" Disarma- | by the women’s meeting. I spoke of the | like have done the job surpassingly. | port him with money another man is giv- | Tie ene du Theatre, which is affili- | 
J - one | Pe mer ay ms the mene Month was devoted to canvassing | importance of enlisting the interest of] “Practically every New York critic | ing her would be base indeed. , i with the League of Nations. 

r ’ i artic ‘arly of women | for Socialism and was everywhere a great | women in our organization. How to vation the direction; What is the way out? Oh, so simple! — 
and children. ‘The wages of the women | success. | carry these plans out are now discussed praised without aap ae hile d lhe “other man,” instead of doling out |. The Commonwealth Opera Company, | 
workers amount to only 50 per cent and; A SOCIAL-DEMOCRAT WOMEN’S | by the Executive Board of the Section. | of SINGING JAILBIRDS while damn- RA |Inc., met for the first time since the 
those of a juvenile worker to from 1-8th | PAPER IN GREECE | To begin with, letters are to be sent to | ing the social implications of the drama. his money, gives the lady enough in one | election to the Board of Ditectors of 
to 1-3rd of the wages of an unskilled| Comrades of all countries will rejoice | wives of the prominent Socialist men. | you, on the contrary, said almost nothing |lump to make her independent; then, | Constance Towne, widow of the manu- 
adult male worker. Abuses in connec- | at the progress announced by the women | ‘They, alas! are not yet members of the < |facturer of Yale locks, on Tuesday eve- 
tion with apprenticeship are on the in- | comrades of Greece. Sice October they | party, they will be invited to join, and 
yy The Conference therefore calls }have had their own paper, published in jin this task we ask the full co-operation 
2 Sees in favor of the control| Athens under the title “Socialist Life’! of the husbands in question. Let prop- 

production by the working class, for | and edited by comrades Athina Gae- | aganda, if it be necessary, begin at home 
increased wages, for equal pay for both |tanu-Yannios and Marie Botsi, both | before we mount the soap box! It is 
Sexes (equal pay for equal work), for the | known in the international movement. disappointing, to say the least, to hear 
establishment of minimum wages, for|The first number included an. introduc- | so many of the men. comr: urge 

for the establishment a arden - Pg F and Objects” | others to er the party, wn > Rg ee it is @ 
and articles by Dr. (Eng- | content to let their fam e transcendental abou : ever loved garret?” ponpromtahls cotporasion 
land) on maternity, on/“’he History of | the glory themselves are , | Politics and gets aw 5; ae: “Ree pee 7s . sud of tn plans to sive srerst opere tm 
Our Movement,” on P. MN, | our technique, You, a5 Socialist, failed Contrast can go no farther. New York at popular prices. 
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tional Council of the Party concerning 
20—Hannah Jasner, soprano 


40—New Leader Clippings 

00—Hantfah Jasner, piano 

20—Johanna Karlebach, soprano 

:40—Elizabeth Bacon Walling, talk 

:00—Music 

10—Gordon Richardson, modern art 

Thursday, Dec. 27 

:00—Program opens 

00—Women’'s Peace Society, Annie. E 
Gray, secretary 

:00—“The Main Stem,” Edge 

:20—Matthews Pliskin, baritone 

:40—Grub Street Poets 

:55—Music 

:00—Brookwood Labor College 

:20—String ensemble S 

:40—J. L. Jacobs, “The Tasks of 

Youth” : 

:00—Cassese’s Restaurant 

Friday, Dec. 28 

:00—Schell Hour 

5:00—Woodhaven Studio 

5:30—Tea Time Tunes 
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| 
about the play itself and damned the with “her own money,” she may honor- | of) 

, g. Dec. 11. Mrs. Towne reported to 
direction. ably make off with her lover. It is all the Board on that evening that = 


“The situation is extremely interesting. | very distingue, very frilladilly, and all) Edward Russell, author and publicist, 
The aesthetes on the metropolitan papers | that. The especial moment of height, who was awarded the Pulitzer Prize Sw 
hate our politics and like our methods. | the climax of dramatic frony, is attained erican hes 
The reviewer for what is supposed to be | when the ardent lover asks the expensive 
a labor paper pays no attention to our | doll, the tout-a-fait perfect pretty para- 
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Office of the Socialst 





N: Executive Secretary. 
les regarding organization, speak- 
lg mate leaflets, books, supplies 
: jalist Party publications 
be addressed to the National 
If there is no local organiza- 
in your vicinity, you may become 

at Large by applying for 
to the National Office. 


















hip 






trict in the city 


another Milwaukee or Reading 


Connecticut 
Bridg 











MONTHLY DONATIONS 
who want to see organizer: 
field must do the 










under way. 









} must 
month. 


be sufficient to pay the running ex 
of the National Office and put or: 
at work, but a monthly coniri 
from a thousand or more Social 
will give us the necessary funds with 
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Literature Sales On the Increase 





+ Socialist literature is noied. The habi 









ase supply on hand. Se 


West Virginia 
John F. Higgins, State Secretary, 
ported t 
necessary for him to 





2 









on the job. 


is_a No. 1 secreiary. 









the good work over. 
Texas 







for new members. 





ble cooperation. 


Florida 


Prank R. Jordan, of Daytona Beach, 











says: “The samples of leaflets received. 
Some of them are the 








ters and are a great credit to the pa 






ing orders from this neighborhood . 
I have made many Socialisis in the past, 









aa the work as they are here at present. 






ll of 1925 and the further stagnation 
and depression resulting from recent de- 
we storms and the wide advertis- 
ing given them, have brought about the 
hardest times the people have ever 
. And on ton of this 
bonding for rozd building, " ete., ere un- 
bearable. 
fully selected literature and good judg- 
ment to win the people over.” This com- 
rade’s story holds good in many sections 
of the nation, regardless of what Cool- 
has to say about the wonderful pros- 
perity. 
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Pennsylvania 






® monthly Bulletin beginning Jan, 1. It 
will contain Party news from over the 
state, and labor news as well. The State 
izer is making excellent progress 
a2 the Party. The State Office 
requests the locals and branches to hus- 
tle in the name and address of every 
Patty member so that the Bulletin can 
be mailed to them each month. The 
State Office has issued a call for funds 
with which to carry on the organization 
| work and fully expects a prompt re- 
| Sponse from every comrade in the state. 
Pottstown 












it 


Speakers already engaged are, Birch Wil- 
j Jan. 13; James H. Maurer, Feb. 10; 
Martin Wilson, Feb, 17; Mayor J. 
Stump of Receding, Feb. 24. Two 
ine in January and one in February are 
still open and speakers who are available 
may address the Secretary, Charles E 
| Griggs, 444 Kirg Street, Pottstown. 
| Idaho 
State Secretary Cammans writes that 
in the counties where Party locals are 
active our vote was much better then 
where there is no Party organization. In 
the localities where the daily press car- 
tied the publicity supplied by the State 
Office there was also a good healthy vote. 
Cammans urges members to pep up and 
support the State Office fully so that the | 
pa Speakers can be placed in the field. There 
must be personal service as well as dues 







Oregon 
Portland 

Local Portland has settled down to con- 
tinuous work of party building, and at 
@ recent meeting eleven new members 
Were admitted. Charles Kolb, 306 Labor 
Temple, is secretary. He writes The New 
Leader that more members are certain 
to be admitted. The local will meet the 
first and third Fridays of each month. 

A Fine Socialist Vote 

Most all the Socialist candidates in the 
November election were also members 
of trade unions and some of them re- 
ceived a surprising large vote that is 
very promising for a big Oregon Social- | 
ist movement. Here are a few figures of | 
the Socialist vote for Representative in 
the Legislature: 18th District, Bridges, 


part by signing 
@ monthly donation to get this 
Quite a number of 
have signed and we hope to 
organizers started the first of 
, but in order to insure success 
have a big list of contributors 
The revenue from dues will | 


up the parity membership. 
- fe every comrade to do 


forget that the national refer- 
e new National Constitution 
National Office on Dec. 27. 
it that your report is in by | 


Renewed activity in the purchase of 
> E gre! out our literature is a good | 
should be taken up by every lo- 


eal. and branch. The National Office has 
nd for a price | from 


dars were returned to the sender. If Mr. | 


but a later letter advises 

bone) it is likely he will be able to stay 
his is good news, as Hig- 
There are a 
_ Bumber of places where he can organize | 
and needs only a little help to put | 


State Organizer Curran is on the war- 
Here's hoping 

the Texas comrades will give ‘him 
fulles 


sends in a large order of literature and | 


best I have ever 
seen sent out by the National — 


@ short time you will be receiv- 


but have never seen times so propitious 


Tesults of deflation following the 


, taxes, due to 


It will be no trouble, with care- 


The Pennsylvania Socialists will issue | 


Local Pottstown is arranging a series |’ 
of ‘winter lectures beginning Jan. 6. The | 


Sj and socials starting Jan, 1. 





| headquarters at 708 Madison Ave. 


| ber 29th. Socialists throughout the State 
| are invited. Tickets 75c, children 25c. 


Hamden 

The local held a well-attended meeting 
| Friday evening, December 14th. The Na- 
tional Referendum, the change of the 
—— was discussed and voted on. 

he Commonwealth Banquet 

The "Gacnaatiaas Socialist Party and 
the managers of “The Commonwealth,” 
the Connecticut monthly paper, have de- 
| cided to hold the third annual banouet 
Sunday, February 24, at Silverberg’s Cen- 
iral Restaurant on Crown street, New 
| Haven. Morris Hillquit, international sec- 
| retary of the Socialist Party, has assured 
| us that he will be present and address the 
) gathering. 


t 
Special Notice 

E. Bloomstein of 469 West 149th street, 

|New York City, ordered a few calendars 

“The Commonwealth.” The calen- 


Bloomstein will send us his correct ad- 
dress we will send them to him again. 


re- | Addre: 2. 
wo weeks > that it would be — oS oo eS ‘Poli 
give up the state | 


| Buildin 1g, 23 Church street, New Haven. 


Massachusetts 


Lecturers Available 

Esther Friedman will be available for 
| speaking dates for a week beginning Jan- 
uary 13. The terms are only $10 and a 
|}~ound trip fare from Boston. Her sub- 
| 2cts include “The Kellogg Peace Poact 
and Preparerne--.” “Labor Politics,” “The 
Chalienge of Waste.” 


i 





| lecture dates on the subject of “Industrial 
| Feudalism.” His charge will be $5.00 and 
exrenses from Providence, $10.00 on Sun- 





Victor Berger’s sneeches on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, Old Age Pensions, the 
| Income Tax and Imperialism can still be 
mailed cz ree of charge. 

Branct has or members at large who can 
take these speakers or mail out leaflets 
are urged to write to the Socialist Head- 
quarters, 21 Essex street, Boston. 

New Bedford 

Lest er Shulman’s vigorous work hes 
resulted in two Yinsel circles and a Party | 
branch in New Bedford. 

Harvard 
Socialist Club will send 
Conference of 


The Harvard 


New Yo 
Ts? . . 
Virginia 
Richmord 
Loc2] Richmond has invited Congress- 
| man Victor L. Berger to address a mass | 
meeting here Friday, Dec. 21. This meet- 
ing is the beginning of a series of such 
meetings for Socialist education and en- 
;rollment of more members of the party. 
Comrade Berger was uncertain whether 
he covld leave Washington for this date | 





| but if he is unable to come he will send 
another spe2ker. 


Wisconsin 


8,537; Campbell, 14, 
633; Decker; 13,400; Granum, 8,821; Mar- 
tin, 10, TT: none 13,011; Thompson, 
13,145; Williams, 10,225; Wright, 10,553. 
poe these candidates were nominated for 

e dis of Portland and 
Williams, 30th District, Portland, also re- 
ceived 9,248 votes. Large votes were also 
received by Socialist candidates for coun- 
ty offices and the indications are that 
Portland has all the promise of oo 

per- 
sistent educational and organization work. 


The Sixth and Twelfth District Social- 
ist clubs are planning a series of lectures 
Martin F. 
Plunkett, Karl C. Jursek, Fred Cederholm 
and Jasper McLevy are listed among the 
speakers. The local has opened new 


Local Bridgeport will hold a banquet at 
the Twelfth District Socialist Club, 291 
Bunnell street, Saturday evening, Decem- 


Joseph M. Coldwell is available for | 


the Leo gue for Industrial Democracy in | ¢ 
rk, 


| Thursday evening, 
| o'clock at the County Headquarters, 1167 | 


affairs as may be held up-state. 
State secretary was instructed to invite 
the chairman of the Women’s State Com- 
mittee and the executive secretary of 
the Y. P. S. L. to sit in at all future 
meetings of the S. E. C. Further con- 
sideration of a State Constitution was 
deferred until the next meeting. 


Albany 

The first local to file its annual report 
with the State Office was Local Albany. 
The State Constitution of the party re- 
quires that locals file reports yt oy 
ship, financial condition and ivity in 
December of each year. State Secretary 
Merrill announces that the sale of dues 
stamps has been larger in 1928 than 
during the preceding year. However, the 
number on the boo! of the locals is 
several times larger in most cases than 
the number who keep their dues paid up 


to date. 
Albany Forum 

The Peoples Forum of Albany contin- 
ues to heve good programs. Next Sun- 
day it will give a free concert in which 
Mme. Susan Metcalfe Casals, soprano, 
wife of Pablo Casals, the world’s leading 
cellist, will give a group of songs, Other 
contributors to the program will be Miss 
Myers and Mr. Hummel, violinists, who 
will play a Bach concerto for two violins. 


New York City 


Christmas Eve Social 
The first of a number of social gather- 


mittee. Waldman and Claessens | 
were recommended as speakers at such ' nue, Henry Jager. 
The | tribution of circulars advertising the lec- 














Brighton Beach Ave- 

. Although the dis- 
ture was interfered with, still a new 
crowd of men and women responded and 
the room was full to capacity, indicating 
the necessity of a larger room for our 


O¥ NEW YORK CITY 


Unions to Protect the leg 
Unions and Their Members. 


to elect new officers and to make final | 
arrangements for our second Vecherinka 


City, on the last Saturday ef each month 
at 8:00 P.M. . 


THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 


A Cooperative Organization vd of 
al Rights ef the 


next lectures. We a ohn Block, Attorney and Counsel, 
strng branch in the near future! on 225° Sr ee oe ae oe 
Dec. 18 we will hold a special meeting || Tem Je, 243 East 84th Street, New York 





which take 





Jan. 12, 1929. On Frid 












LABOR LYCEUM 


049 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 
Large and small hall suitable for all oo 
casions and meetings at reasonable rentals. 

STAGG 3842 


Labor Temple 3 "AST ous oz. 


See that Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblem of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union | 
Lecal 534, LU. of T. { 
Office: =. w. Le &.. ~, 


Thursday of xy month = j 
Beethoven Hall, East 
Fifth 


| 
| 














pen popularity in Brighton 
every ay ond we hope to get in many 
new members. 


Union, Local 6369, 4. sd of L. 
7_ East 15th Siree 
Regular Meetings’ Second Wainendey of 


22nd A. D. Branch 3 Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street 
This branch in cooperation with the || P™S’.yassisbend, = -N. Ullman, 
2nd Assembly District will open a Sun- A. Weitner, 3. Rosenawels, 


Vice-Pres. 


Fin. Sec 
day evening forum at the headquarters, Wn. Bi. Citing, Business baeeh 


604 Sutter Avenue. A series of lectures 


The Jager will gaa tara Secure. UNITED 
Machine—. 
s ne oF & Menace. » “Our branen is|| Neckwear Cutters’ 


nquin 7678 





will be given every Sunday evening for 








the next severa] months. 


A symposium an 

arranged for Saturday evening, Jan. 12 

at 2518 Mermaid Avenue. A number of 

active comrades are being invited to par- 

Sicipate and the members of the 8th 

Congressional District are requested to 

keep this date in mind. 

— COUNTY 
Sunnyside Branch 


PANTS MAKERS’ 
TRADE BOARD 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 
sualesmeres Clothing Workers of America 
Office: 31 W. 15th St. Orchard 1357 
Board meets every Tuesday evening 

at the Office 


All locals meet every Wednesday 
MORRIS BLUMENREICH, Manager 
HYMAN NOVODOR, Secy.-Treas, 








ings at which party members of Greater 
New York and their friends will spend | 
an enjoyable evening, is on Christmas 
Eve, Dec. 24, in the Debs Auditorium, 
Peoples House, 7 East 15th Street. 
program is as follows: At 9 p. m. Peng | 
Madam Dorsha and her “Theatre of the: 
Dance” will be the principal feature of | 
one hour’s entertainment. She is pre= | 7 
| senting a new program of dances, in- | 
| cluding one group number entitled, “Man | 
Is the Mob,” danced by Paul Hayes and | 
a@ group of six. Madam Dorsha will ren- 
der a number of solo dances, including 
March Sardar and two tangoes. At 10! 
a. m., the Camp Tamiment Orchestra ! 
will occupy the stage and the rest of | 
the evening, up to the early hours of the | 
eaten will be devoted to merriment, 
eneral. sociability and dancing. Tickets | 
ee $1.00 per person. | 





Seep ig 4 
6-8-12th A. D } 
The next meeting will be held Thurs- | 
|fay evening, Dec. 27, 8:30 o'clock at 


the headquarters, 96 Avenue C. The 
Sunday evening forum will begin on/| 
Jan. 6. 

Arrangements are completed for the 
debate between V. F. Calverton and Au- | 
gust Claessens at the Community Church, | 
Fridsv evening, Jan. 25. The subject is: | 
\“Is Monogamy Inevitable?” Resolved— | 
| That Constant Sex Relationship Is In- 
|< dispensable to Individual and Social Hap- | 
|piness. This debate has been arranged 
| under the auspices of this branch. 

Upper West Side 
This bre 


j ning at 8: 30 o’clock at the Temple Israel | 
;}Community Church, 210 West 91st 


Street. 
22-23rd A. D. 
At the last meeting on Tuesday, Dec. | 
18, the following officers were elected: 
Organizer, R. Ornstein; recording Le 
tary, J. Riawsky; financial secretary, Z. 
| Spector; Max Delson, central committee | 
delegate. Officers to the various com- 
mittees will be nominated by the execu- 
tive committee. Dr. Harry W. Laidler 
gave a very informative talk on “Modern 
Trends in Industry.” A lengthy discus- | 
sion followed, in which most of the mem- | 
bers took part. The next regular meet- | 
ing will be held on Jan. 8 
BRONX 
A very important meeting of members | 
of all Bronx branches will be held on! 
Dec. 27, at 8:30 | 





rk u 
anch will mect Thursday eve- se Swale Gener, 3 


ion CO-OPERATIVE — 


Norman Thomas — to a large .~ 
ence in Sunnyside, iday, Dec. 14, 





der the auspices of the Sunnyside Forum 





|; Association. Paul Blanshard made an 
ideal chairman for Norman Thoras who 
spoke brilliantly on conditions in New ; 
York City. 

Sunnyside Branch, which was organized 
Aug. 14 with the seven mumbers. now 
numbers 54 members. As the vote for 

Thomas was 71 compared with sight for 
Panken in 1926, the branch member- 


J * 
Pressers’ Union 
Local 3, A. C. W. A. 
Executive Board Meets Every Thursday 
at the Amalgamated Temple 
11-27 Arion Place, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
MORRIS GOLDIN, Chairman 
JACOB ae W. BLACK, 
Rec. Sec’ Fin. Sec’y. 





{ship bids fair to equal and surpass the 








vote at the present rate of increase. 
Jessie Wallace © Hughan, Leonard 
Bright and Patrick Quinlan have ad- 
dressed the branch at the last three 
business meetings on the following sub- 
! jects: The War Registers’ League, The 
|Socielist Party and the Trade Unions, 
| The Rise of the British Labor Party. 
Four members have been named on 
the special committees appointed to as- 
sist the National Executive Committee. 
Sunnyside Branch is planning a New 


Joint comets © Committee 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager 
Office 175 East Lia A 
Phone: Orchard 6639 
Meetings every 1st and 3rd Wednesday 
evening 


Workmen's Educational Association 
pen from 1 to 10 p.m. 
gs, Envercainmenta and 


oO 
210 Fast Fifth Street 


CHAS. HOFER, Pres. & Business Agent. 
MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Treas. 





Pree Library o; 
Salis for Meetin 
Balls. Te 


























The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
8 West 16th Street, New York City 


Telephone Chelsea 2148 


MORRIS SIGMAN, President ABRAHAM BAROFP, Secretary-Treasurer 











The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 
LOCAL NO. 10 L L. G. W. U. 


Office 231 East 14th Street 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVURY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 

















United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners 


of America 

| LOCAL UNION 488 

| MFETS EVERY MONDAY FVENING at 495 East 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST STREET. Telenhone Melrose 5674 


FR°D E. JOHNSON, Frecident CHAS. H. BAUSH™R Bas. Agent 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y CHARLES M. BLUM, Rec. Sec’y. 











Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOOR 
6500-1-2-3-4-5 
JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec’y-Treas. 


11-15 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
Teleph 
Gen. President 





SYDNEY HILLMAN, 





Year's Eve Dinner and Entertainment 








for members and friends at 10 p, m. at 
Jardin Restaurant, 43-40 Carolin Street, 
| Sunnyside. 
Jackson He'ghts Branch 
At the recent meeting the following of- 
ficers were elected: Matthias Palm, Or- 
ganizer; Harry Cherkas, Financial Sec- 
retary; Mrs. Carleton G. Macwuean, Re- 
ccrding Secretary; delegate to the Cen- 
tral Committee, Harry Cherkas. 


United Neckwear Makers’ Union 
LOCAL 11016, A. F. of L. 

7 East 15th St. Phone: Algonquin 7082 
Joint Executive Board meets every Tuesday 
night at 7:30 o'clock, in the office 


LOUIS FELDHATIM, President 
1D. GOTTESMAN, Sec’y-Treas. 
LOUIS FUCHS, Bus, Agent 





Rockaway Beach Branch 








NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
31 West 15th Street, New York, N. ¥. Telephone Watkins 8091 
ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mgr. ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas, 











The next meeting will be held on Fri- 
day evening, Dec. 28, 8:30 p. m. at the 
56 Beach 86th 
August Claessens will lecture 
Nowing the business meeting. 


e 9 

Bonnaz Embroiderers 

UNION, LOCAL 66, L L. G. W. U. 
7 East 15th Street Tel. Algoneuin 4379 
Executive Board Meets Every esday 
Night in the Office of the Union 

Z. L. FREEDMAN, President 
LEON HATTAB, NATHAN REISEL, 
Manager Secretary-Treas. 


| fo 








Bakery, Inc. 








543 OSBORN STREET 





——— —_ 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


International Pocketbook Workers’ Union 
Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 

GENERAL OFFICE: 
538 WEST 21ST STREET, N. ¥. 


CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN 
Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 


Phone Gramercy 1023 


A. L SHIPLACOFF 
Manager 











Brooklyn, N. Y. WHITE GOODS 


WORKERS’ UNION 


Local 62 of I. L. G. W. = 
3 West J Street, New York City 
TLLEPHONE CHELSEA 575 16-5757 
A. SNYD- = 
Manager 


Demand of your grocer bread 
with the Co-operative and Union 


Label. We deliver to all parts 





of Brooklyn, 








Phone: Louisiana 8913-3055 Hebrew Actor’s Union 








Boston Read. It is imperative that every 


Office, 31 Seventh Street, N.Y. 








member attend this meeting as matters 





Milwankee 

Mayor Daniel W. Hoan made a slash- | 
ing speech against the utilities magnates | 
in a recent address before the Lake Mills | 
| Men’s Club. 

Mayor Hoan pointed out various grofts 

in large cities as examples of the meth- 
ods used by power and traction companies | 
to obtain their ends. The attempts to 
confirm the appointment of Rov O. West, 
for 25 years attorney and political ad- 
or of Samuel Insull, power magnate, 
|as secretary of the interior, while Insull 
| applications for six power developments 
}are before that department, was among 
| the examples cited by the mayor. 
Hoan went on to cite the covert use 
of servile professors in American col- 
* | leges, branding public ownership as 
| “Polsheviek,” poisoning the minds of the 
{gehoot children with pamvhiets and alter- 
| utilities interests. 


ing text books in schools to support the 
T T 
New York State 

State Campaign Committee | 
The State Executive Committee and 
| State Campaign Committee met at Peo- | 
ples House, New York, Saturday and Sun- | 
| day, December 15 and 16. Herman Kobbe 
presided on Saturday and Morris Berman 
| on Sunday. Others present were Ariand 
‘of White Plars, Feigenbaum and Nem- 
| sor of Brooklyn, Julius Gerber of New 
York and Mrs. Wiley of Schenectady, 
members of the S. E. C.; State Secre- 
| tary Merrill; Waldman, Karlin and Solo- 
|}mon, associate members of the Statc 
|Campaign Committee; Executive Secre- 
tary Claessens of the City Committee, and 

| Henry Jager. 
| The State Campaign Committee report- 
}ed to the State Executive Committee, and 
| the matter of capitalizing the gains of 
the recent election was especially con- 
sidered. It was voted to concur in rec- 
| sidered ndations of Waldm2n in regard to 
holding a series of conference lunches 
and dinners in all cities and counties 
nolling over 1,000 votes for the Socialist 
ticket. Berman, Waldman and Gerber 
| were constituted a committee to prepare 
la plan and budget for state work to be 
} submitted to the Socialist Action Com- 


| 


| 











}and Boston Read. | 


| enrollment lists are out, a thorough can- 


pertaining to the welfare of our organi- | 
zation must be acted upon. Norman 
Thomas will speak and Aucust Claessens, | 
| Executive Secretary, will be there in be- | 
|half of the City Organization. Work is | 
jnow in full swing for the annual Bronx | 
County Ball to be held on Jan. 26, at 
the New Terrace Gardens, 180th Street 


Phone Orchard 1923 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 


BUTCHERS’ UNION 


Local 174, A. M. C. & B. W. of N. A. 
Office and Headquarters: 





Millinery Workers’ Union, Local 24 


? 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 

Downtown Office: 640 Broadway Phone Spring 4548 

Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Street h babe —" 1270 

Executive Board meets every Tuesday eveni 

BYMAN oo J. nae 1 NATHANIEL SPs C1 OR 


Chairman Ex Ma + 
ORGANIZERS: I. i. GOLDBERG, MAX GOODMAN. yt MENDELO WI 


—_— ROSE 
Treas. 











INTERNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 


9 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. Y¥. Tel. Hunters Point 0068 
PHILIP A. SILBERSTEIN, General Pres. HARRY BEGOON, General Sec’y-Treas. 





Labor Temple, 243 E. 34th St., Room 12 








Regular meetings oer Ist and 3rd 
Sunday at 10 M. | 
Employment Epes oe open every day | 
6 | 


German Painters’ Union 





ith A. D. 


ssdengesncsonsseeeseteselelisierieareidliaipaspucanisctamsepeapanadencencisamincsemanpeeas ,.O°CAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS, DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 





This branch will meet Wednesday, Dec. 
26, 8:30 p. m, at the headquarters, 4215 


3rd Avenue. 
BROOKLYN 
10-11th A. D. 
This new branch has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Jacob F. Schmitz, Or- 


Waterproof Garmert Workers’ 
Union, Local 290, I. L. G. W. U. 
130 East 25th St. Madison Square 1934 
Executive Board meets every Monday 
at 7 P. M. 


peeve Meetings Every Wednesday at 
the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th St. 


FRANK WOLLENSOCK, Fin.-Secy. 
I. LOFKOWITZ, President 2 
ALWIN BOETTINER, Secretary 





New York Clothing Cutters’ Union 


A. Cc. W of A. Local “Big Four” 
Office: 44 East 12th Street Stuyvesant 5566 
Regular meetings every Friday at 210 East Fifth Street 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 P. M. in the office 
PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager lL. MACHLIN, Sec’y-Treas. 




















| ganizer; A. J. Emery, Recording Secre- || p. Gincop, MEYER POLINSKY, 
tary; Eleanor Levenson, Financial Secre- Manager Sec’y-Treas. | | ‘ 
jtary and Treasurer. The next meeting | United Hebrew Trades 
| will be held Thursday evening, Dec. 27, | —————— | 175 EAST BROADWAY 
at the bome of Comrades, Emery, 286 : Telephone Drydock 8610 - 
reene Street, 8 o'clock. The Organizer, H Meets Ist and 3d Monday, 8 P. 
S Subeetiuer Workers’ | gueuies Deore same day. 5:3 30 P. M, 


Comrade Schmitz, has visited quite a 
number of the enrolled voters and has 
been successful in obtaining a number 
of new members. As scon as the new 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
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vass will be made of Socilist veeee | 
At the last meeting Louis P. Goldberg | 


TIGEL, Ry 
M. WOLPERT, Vice-Chairman 
M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 


UNION, Local 6, I. L. G. W. U. 


Exec. Board meets every 2nd and (4th 
Tuesday, at the Office, 501 E. 16lst St. 





Melrose 7690 pone tee mapeeduiahessoccenmintgsaumaessteeiesecannatiiasaslangeieteteentia 





CARL GRABHER, President, 


M. WEISS, Secretary-Manager. FUR DRESSER’S UNION 








gave an instructive talk on “Labor In- | 


Local 2, Int’rnat’l Fur Workers’ Union 








junctions.” He will also lead the discus- 

sion on some current topic at the next | 
meeting. 

18th A. D, 

There is nothing new or startling 


coming from the 18th these days. The | 
members are digging in for the Winter | 
and making plans for improving the or- | 
ganization. Educational programs are | 
now the order of business. At the next | 


Office and Headquarters, 949 Wil- 
loughby Ave., BrookWyn. Pulaski 0798 
Reg. Meetings, 1stfand 3rd Mondays 
M. REISS, President. 

JOSEPH KARASS, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL MINDEL, Rec. Sec’y. 
ALBERT HILL, Fin. Sec’y. 
HYMAN KOLMIKOFF, Bus. Agent. 


BUTCHERS UNION 


Local 234, A. M. O. & B. W. of N. A. 
175 E. B’way. Orchard 7766 
Meet every ist and 3rd Tuesday 


ISSIE LEFF, President 
J. BELSKY, 
Secretary. 


L. KORN, 
Manager. 








meeting nominations for branch officers:| 











will be made. The committee on new | 
headquarters is still on the search and 
reports progress. 
Kings Highway Branch 
This branch will meet Wednesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 26, at the Kingsway Mansion, 
16th Street and Avenue P. A short busi- 
ness meeting will be followed by a lec- 
turer, who will speak on some current 
topic. 
Brighton-Sheepshead Branch 

We en‘oyed a very pleasant time last 
riday night listening to a lecture at our 























N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union 
OFFICE: 133 SEOCND AVE. 
Phone Orchard 9860-1-2 


WORKERS! 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers 


Always Look WAITERS & 


This Waitresses’ Union on ent 8 
rena LOCAL 1 The Council Wednesday 


8. HERSHKOWITZ, Sec’y-Treas. 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 
Regular Sseetinge ome? ist and 3rd 


162 E. 23rd Street 
Tel. Gramercy 0343 


LOUIS RIFKIN, 
President. 











AM ALG AMA ATED LITHOGR APHERS 


OF AMERICA, NEW YORK LOCAL NO. 1 
Offices: = ITHONE BLDG., 205 WEST 11TH ST Phone Watkins 7704 
sede” Meetings Every Second end Fourth Tuesday at 
RLINGTON HALL, 19 ST. MARK’S PLACE 
ALBERT E. CASTRO, President 
Patrick ape. . J. Kennedy, Frank J. Flynn, 
ce-Pres Fin. Sec’y Rea. Sec’y. 











Phone Watkins 9188 
LEON H. ROUSE 


President 
John Sullivan 
r Vice-President 
Jas. J. McGrath 
og 
heodore F. ug 
° Organizer 


N. Y¥. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarters, 24 W. 16 St., N. ¥. 


Meets Every 3rd Sunday of Every Month at 
SHIELD'S HALL, 57 SMITH ST., BROOKLYN 








N.Y. Joint Board, Shirt & Boys’ Waist Makers’ Unior 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 

621 Broadway (Room 523) Phone —— 2258-2259 
OZE, Manager H ROSENBERG, = reasurer 
Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Mon 

Board of Directors meet every First and Third Monday. 

Local 243—Executive Board meets every Tuesday. 
every Thursday. 





Headquarters: 
G. GO 


Local 246—Executive Board meets 
Local 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday. 
These meetings are held in the Offic e of the Union 











BRICKL AY ERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 


Office & Bondanestece. Brooklyn Labor Bo beteond 409 Wittonghty Ase, ene Stagg 4621 
ope a 
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The Basis of Suppression 

N INTERESTING characteristic of certain ex- 

cellent books which portray the tendency to 
stifle all independent thought in this country in sci- 
ence, politics, the drama and literature, and the 
brutal striking down of civil rights in industrial 
disputes, is‘the inability of the authors to relate 
this tendency to economic and social evolution. They 
appear to think that it is the result of pure cussed- 
ness on the part of officials rather than the expres- 
sion of powerful forces at work changing the old 
American order. They seem to think that atten- 
tion should be concentrated on the election of decent 
men and we will have no more of this autocracy. 

But autocracy in the intellectual life of a people 
is the logical culmination of economic concentration 
of power. In the last twenty years of the old slave 
system there was an enormous concentration of 
economic power in the hands of a small fraction of 
the southern people. That ruling class could not 
permit criticism of its power. Its censorship ex- 
tended to all phases of southern life. The mem- 
bers of this class were not “bad” men. They were 
normal human beings conscious of their power and 
interests. They ruled the social order, They were 
so few in numbers that they could not permit un- 
restricted freedom of writing, speaking and action. 
When in 1856 the author of one southern book urged 
the poor whites to organize for themselves he had 
to flee to save his life. 

We are reaching that stage in social evolution in 
this country. The owners of finance and capital 
are supreme. They fear discussion. They will pay 
lip service to civil rights and always add “but’—. 
Economic autocracy is certain to produce political 
autocracy with its features of intimidation, sup- 
pression, censorship and general abuse and misuse 
of public power. Its agents are not “bad” men. 
They are serving our ruling classes and doing what 
these classes want done. Class rule requires mass 
submission. Why be surprised when it appears? 

Let’s have more books revealing what is going 
on, but let us also have an intelligent interpreta- 
tion of it in terms of economic and social change. 
What is more important, let us organize to wrest 
power from the upper classes before they have 
accomplished all their aims. 





Successful “Boring Within” 

THE old phrase “boring within” in relation to the 

trade unions has special interest today. It has 
reference to outside organizations atempting to ob- 
tain union control but occasionally it has applied to 
union members themselves when they have engaged 
in honest efforts to make the unions more powerful 
and progressive. 

If any organizations are alien to the trade unions 
it is those maintained by the employing classes. For 
27 years employer organizations have been the chief 
Organizations in the National Civic Federation. 
Professor Bonnett in his history of employers’ or- 
ganizations lists the Civic Federation as belonging 
to this type despite the fact that it includes some 
trade union leaders. 

Now in all the discussion of “boring within” we 
do not recall any mention of “boring” in the trade 
unjons by the employers’ organizations, yet that 
“boring” is now nearly thirty years old. What is 
still more striking is the admission by the Civic 
Federation that the interests of capitalists and work- 
ers are in conflict. Professor Bonnett quotes its 
authoritative statement that “The interests of the 
two are not identical, because capital strives to ob- 
tain the largest return in labor for the least pay; 
while Jabor just as naturally strives to obtain the 
greatest possible pay for a given amount of labor.” 

Mr. Matthew Woll, Vice-President of the A. F. 
of L., is also acting president of the Civic Federa- 
tion. Some months ago he fathered a report of 
the latter organization which condemned old age pen- 
sions. This is only one example of “boring within” 
the trade unions by employers’ organizations. In 
recent years the spiritual decline of the unions and 
their general conservative outlook on many ques- 
tions correlate with the views of the Civic Federa- 
tion. “Boring within” by an alien organization, an 
organization dominated by employers’ organizatios, 
has been successful in the trade unions and the 
striking thing about it is that those among union 
leaders who are loudest in denouncing “boring with- 
in” have not raised their voices against this suc- 
cessful example of it. 

Organized labor has reached a fearful stage when 
the employing classes can thus reach into the move- 
ment and influence its policies. Is it not natural, 





offends his supporting employers and bankers? 
They have come to regard union practices and pol- 
icies as their sacred property and this psychology 
is due to their success in “boring within.” 





Our Expanding Utilities 
HERBERT HOOVER'S visit to Central and 
South America is regarded by the public utilities 
crowd as an aid to their interests in that part of 
the world. Hoover has been an interpreter of the 
philosophy of this crowd and some of his speeches 
have been distributed by utility corporations. They 
regard him as a scout who is looking over the field 
to see what he can do for their “rugged individual- 
ism” when he takes the oath of office next March. 

The chief American corporation with Latin-Amer- 
ican properties is the American and Foreign Power 
Company, Inc., a subsidiary of the Electric Bond 
and Share Company. The countries included in 
the public utilities empire are Panama, Cuba, Brazil, 
Argentina, Guatemala, Ecuador, Colombia and Ven- 
ezuela while certain properties in Chile and Mexico 
will come into their hands this year. 

Here is a great and expanding interest extending 
over vast areas of territory and affecting millions 
of human beings. Considered in relation to other 
American investments in this field one gets some 
idea of the economic conquest of these peoples. 
One news story declares that in many of these na- 
tions “legislation will be required” to assist the pro- 
grams of the utilities expansionists. 

That item rounds out the story. Economic con- 
quest brings with it the desire for legislation and 
this in turn leads to increasing interest in politics 
and control of the governments of these nations. 
Political supremacy follows. economic power while 
the army and navy follow both when the interests 
of the American expansionists require it. Thus 
we reach imperialism for the masters and mobilize 
workers for a march into these nations when “duty 


calls.” 





The Happy Overlords 

FROM the haunts of Wall Street comes a mighty 

chorus of cheers as investors are about to cut 
some of the biggest “melons” ever raised by these 
“unremitting toilers,” as President Coolidge would 
say. The financial page of the New York Times 
declares that the estimates made by these gentle- 
men are “that close to $1,500,000,000 will be 
distributed in dividends and interest by corporations 
in January” and that the total will “far exceed any 
figures of the past.” It is called a “record-breaking” 
distribution of interest and dividends to these. “toil- 
ers.” 

Mr. Coolidge will please take note of this new 
evidence of “prdsperity” which increases the “na- 
tional income.” The rest of us can join with Lord 
Calvin in rejoicing over what he calls “the charmed 
circle of diminishing expenditures, diminishing tax 
rates, and increasing profits.” That is, we can re- 
joice if we think with him that enriching stock gam- 
blers means more and better homes, shorter hours 
and higher wages, and lifting of mortgages from 
the acres of distressed farmers. 

Here, indeed, is what is back of all the ballyhoo- 
ing about American “prosperity.” Our gamblers 
and speculators and absentee owners of industry, 
were never more prosperous in the history of the 
Republic. The great industries and the millions of 
workers constitute a gold mine to be plundered by a 
handful of the total population. No laboring class 
in all history ever yielded up more values to its 
overlords. The masters of Roman estates, the bar- 
ons of the crags and the-white exploiters of black 
bondmen in the South were mere pikers compared 
with our upper classes. 





Prosperity Notes 
CHICAGO, Dec. 17.—Job gone, mortgage fore- 
closed, weighted with financial worry, James Mc- 

Cullough, 39, sought a tragic way out of his 

troubles yesterday by slaying his wife and one 

of his two small sons.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
William King, forty-three, was arrested Sat- 
urday night for snatching the purse of Mrs. Mamie 

Bleaderman of No. 791 Carroll Street. Police say 

he had a toy pistol in his hand. While he was 

being fingerprinted in the Bergen Street Station 
he collapsed from hunger. King was arraigned 
before Magistrate Steers in Flatbush Avenue Court 

yesterday morning and held without bail for a 

hearing to-morrow. The charge was grand lar- 

ceny. The purse contained $3.75.—-The New York 

World. 

O THESE tragedies we might add similar ones 

reported from St. Louis, a mining town in 
Pennsylvania, and a number of other states. They 
point an accusing finger at the barkers for Cool- 
idge “prosperity.” 

And note the New York case. A famished man 
with a toy pistol in his hand, evidence that he is 
not a criminal and that his hunger drove him to 
desperation. He falls in a faint while being finger- 
printed and is sent to jail. Aye, the “majesty of 
the law” in aii its rigor is applied to the famished 
man with a hungry wife and two children. 

Doheny, Fall, Sinclair, Daugherty and Elder 
Hays, please stand up. Your prize was not a purse 
of $3.75 and your fingerprints were not taken and 
you did not spend a single night in jail. Let’s hear 
from you. And you, Mr. Coolidge. Yodle your 
symphony of “unprecedented prosperity.” Mock- 
ing the homeless and the unemployed is your trade. 





Our injunction to the labor lobbyists who want 
injunction legislation is that they should have 
thought of it before election day. It is always 
better to take than to beg and that is the difference 
between an old party vote and a Socialist vote. 

x « * 

Our readers who are enjoying the prosperity 
that has given Lord Coolidge such a thrill should 
lay their check books aside. The rumor that the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel is for sale is unfounded. 

* * a 

We are sure that the Republican politician in 
South Carolina who paid $500 for a postmaster- 
ship and then made the receiver return the money 
at the point of a gun will agree that Socialism would 
“promote corruption.” 

cal * * 

The nonpartisan political policy of the A. F. of 
L. means that there is so little difference between 
the capitalist parties and their candidates that it 
is impossible to make a partisan choice between 
them. Is that correct? 


} 
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“NEW LEADER 
MAILBAG 


FOR A LIBERAL CHURCH 


Editor, The New Leader: 

This letter is written on my sole re- 
sponsibility. It is not an appeal to the 
Socialist Party, but it is simply an ap- 
peal to individual Socialists who may be 
interested in a real bit of missionary work 
being done under the leadership of a 
ccmrade. 

I am the founder and the pastor of 
Harlem's only liberal church. The Am- 
erican Unitarian Association on the offi- 
cial record of which I appear as an 
accredited minister is not enthusiastic 
over the venture. The responsible offi- 
cials impress me as men who are n»t 
anxious to have Negroes lined up with 
radical movements, and the very ‘unique- 
ness of the venture makes no appeal 
whatever to their matter-of-fact minds. 
I am the only colored Unitarian minis- 
ter in America, and the little church of 
which I am the pastor is the only one 
of its kind in the country. But this 
unique nature of the experiment is not 
sufficient to open the exchequer of the 
Association. The officers will recommend 
the movement when it has grown! 
Therefore an appeal to outsiders*is jus- 
tified by its necessity. Maybe once again 
the Agnostics and the Atheists and other 
non-Christians will lead the way and in 
a practical manner demonstrate to the 
Christians that there is such a thing as 
the Brotherhood of Man, 

My immediate need is that I should 
be able to devote all my time to the up- 
building of this movement which is not 
only a church but an educational center. 











with the work of leading a liberal re- 
ligious movement this appeal would be 
unnecessary; but as it is, the opportuni- 


in spite of all the talk about “no work 
degrades” hinders the dignified leader- 
ship which is demanded. 


cialist Party as a salaried speaker. This 
appeal is for a $600 fund for the other 
six months. If I could be left free—not 
only free from menial work, but from fi- 
nancial worries—for five years, and thus 
bend enabled to put in vigorous uninter- 
rupted effective work, I believe that at 
[the end of that time I should, with the 
jassistance of the “higher-ups” of Har- 
lem, whom at present I do not attract 
| to my side for obvious reasons, have 
| established a strong influential service- 
|able movement. 

Then left thus free I could also in the 
winter months be used by the Party to 
speak before branches and forums who 
are not able to pay lecturers. 

In spite of the need of money for dis- 
tinctive Socialist work there may be say 
120 comrades scattered here and there 
who could spare an extra five dollars a 
year to help a unique experiment among 
a race who needs its emancipating influ- 
ence beyond a doubt. And in helping 
}such a work, in thus helping to neut- 
'ralize the evil of superstition and reli- 
; gious fanaticism we would be ploughing 
|a field in which the seed of Socialism 
would more easily and effectively be 
| sown. 

Will all comrades who are willing 
and able to contribute in aid of this work, 
please let me hear from them at once? 

ETHELRED BROWN, 
428 St. Nicholas Ave. 
New York City. 








Dec, 4, 1928. 





SMITH, “NEVER AGAIN” 
Editor, The New Leader: 

The election is over and The New 
| Leader of November 24 is before me and 
I am much impressed with it. The Cool- 
| idge “Big Navy Address Reveals New 
Armaments Race” is very impressive. Al- 
}so, that “New Political Party” and Nor- 
}man Thomas Topics. 
| “Soctatist Label,” wherein Mr. Villard, 
of the Nation, wants to change the namie 
| Socialist. What other name could so well 


| apply as the name Socialist? I have given 
| ' 


much thought to the same thing, and as 
I think I find people who study dentistry 
| become dentists, and people who study 
{carpentry become carpenters and people 
| who study printing become printers; and 
| likewise, people who study the science of 
‘a better way to live—social science—na- 
turally, become Socialists. I see no other 
name under heaven which may be used 
which would portray a more noble atti- 
tude toward society than the word So- 
cialist. 

I have met many Socialists who voted 
for Al Smith “just this time” “for expe- 
diency” and they all say “never again.” 
From now on they are going to stick solid 
for Socialism. 
}the man who voted the Socialist ticket 
|straight. He says “what did I tell you!” 
| And adds “I would rather vote all my life 
|for what I want and not get it, than 
}vote once for what I do not want and 
}get it.” 

GEO. W. MOYLE. 
Long Beach, Calif. 





A FARMER’S “PROSPERITY” 

| Editor, The New Leader: 

| I am getting the New Leader and en- 
|}joy it very much. I know I am in 
| arrears on my subscription but will clear 
the deck soon as I have my crop of 
wheat to sell. It is very cheap. Only 
i= cents per bushel, but will have to 
}let it go before Hoover makes it less. 


So you see, we farmers are up against | 


a hard proposition. If we have a good 
crop the price is down, and if we have 
@ poor one, the farmer is down and out. 
However, will remit soon. 

A. N. PIKE, 
Ronohill, Wyo. 





} 

Tim Murphy is still going over the 
| trails, blazed and otherwise, in Pennsyl- 
| vyania. When Tim arrives in town, subs 
| are sure to follow. 


SEND FOR ONE OF THE ATTRAC- 
TIVE PLACARDS FOR YOUR UNION 
| CLUB ROOM OR FAVORITE NEWS- 
Te = ase THE PLACARDS ARE FREE. 
POSTAGE PREPAID. 


For six months I speak for the So- | 


In particular, the | 


The man who smiles is | 


By Norman Thomas 











W hat Price 


At LAST election returns make it cer- 

tain that the number of us who did 
not throw away our vote by voting Re- 
publican, or Democratic when we 
thought "progressive is less than toward 
the end of the campaign we had hoped 
That the Socialist vote fell considerably 
short of the half million for which we 
had hoped in the early days of Novem- 
ber is disappointing rather than surpris- 
ing. The two outstanding reasons were, 
of course, lack of countrywide organiza- 
tion and propaganda prior to the camer 
paign by the Socialist Party and the im- 
mense, largely emotional surge of senti- 
ment for and against Smith which car- 
‘od nvovressives and even near-Social- 
ists along with it. If anyone but Smith 

L 1 ..¢ ta2 Democrate the situation 
would have been decidedly different. And 
«4 thnk some two or three million people 
;might have voted Socialist. What that 
| would have meant for building a new 
jrev'v. is cnother metter. Such a vote 
would have carried a prestige both 
|&.....g our friends and our enemies 
whivh a small vote lacked. But at the 
|same time it must frankly be said that 
vauicalism or progressivism which can 
be turned into the old party camps on 
| irrelevant issues by such a cheap price 
as Smith or Hoover offered is not deeply 
rooted. 

From all sorts of sources we are getting 
advice, encouraging and discouraging, 
wise and otherwise, about the future of 
the Socialist Party and a new party 
movement, ' The Socialist name, we are 
told, is an impossible handicap. People 





| cess, etc. Large and somewhat contra- 
dictory generalizations are made -con- 
| cerning what the American people do or 


ties are limited to menial work, which | do not think, and do and do not want—/ towns and cities. 


| generalizations which could only be test- 
ed by an inquiry as extensive and far 
more difficult to frame than the Liter- 
ary Digest’s famous straw vote. I re- 
| peat that I for one am not fighting for 
|a name or even for a party, but for a 
}cause. I am decidedly open to light on 
| names. But there is more agreement 
|} among our critics that the name Social- 
‘ist is a handicap than on any substitute 
for it. We have not only psychological 
but legal difficulties in the way of choice 
of a satisfactory new name. Anyway, a 
inew name alone won’t save us, as the 
history of many a radical political move- 
| ment, not labelled Socialist, abundantly 
| shows. 

Important as some of these questions 
jare, we cannot afford to do nothing un- 
|til we thrash them out. The situation 
|requires work: To guide our work I 
|have tried to set down certain things 
| that seem to me reasonably sure, 
| ‘. The external situation is propitious 
| for the appearance of a strong and 
{genuinely progressive political party. 
| There is no leader or principle in sight 
| to rejuvenate the Democratic Party, 
| which, if it is to live at all in a national 
}sense, will probably continue to live as 
| the useful second car or maybe as Bris- 
‘bane said a mere “spare tire” for big 
|business. More people than ever before 
| realize this fact and the diffused inter- 
| est in some sort of new party, especially 
; Since election, is amazingly great. 

2 A repetition of the strategy that led 
|~° to the LaFollette coalition in 1924 
is not likely. 
and file labor interest in independent po- 
litical action, there is no sign that any 
considerable number of unions officially 
are ready to take up the work of organ- 
izing within the immediate future a new 
labor party. 

The organized groups committed to 

: independent political action ‘are the 
Socialists with some sort of naional or- 
ganization and the Minnesota Farmer- 
|Labor Party which is the second party 
| in Minnesota and has a real desire to 
reach out and try to make a form of or- 
ganization which has worked well in 
Minnesota work well in the national 
|field. (The Communists do not want a 
politica] party except for what they call 
|educational purposes and their present 
| tactics make coalition with them impos- 
sible). There are other progressive 
groups, especially in the Mid-West, 
|which are accustomed to acting togeth- 
ler and might be drawn into an inde- 
{pendent movement. These movements 
}should get together if possible. 
| 4. No progressive independent move- 





| ment can be built on protest or mere | 


| discontent. It must have a constructive 
| philosophy or, at least, a way of looking 
jat our social life, and certainly it must 
| have @ program. Our progressive friends 


|concerning its practicability would do a 


While there is a real rank | 


| who are critical of Socialism or skepical ' 


A New Party 


real service by presenting their basis for 
common action and a positive program. 
So far as the Socialist Party is 
concerned, it should, I think, be 
o-on-minded on the question of name 
and eager for constructive cooperation. 
7? €ostalism in the broad sense is 
true in the world it should not be aban- 
-4 in America because certain con- 
ditions make its progress slow. Social- 
‘tm must not be narrowly dogmatic and 
it must talk the American language. But 
it has a point of view on our common 
life and a sense of internationalism 
without which no progressive movement 
will get very far or deserve to get very 
far. It is my sober judgment that the 
Socialist Party has contacts in a great 
many parts of the United States and has 
done in the last campaign an education- 
al work which with proper follow-up 
methods will bring forth excellent fruit. 
The trouble in the campaign was that 
while we could persuade many people to 
believe that we were talking sound sense 
and expressing their own hope, after we 
had gone we had not the men nor the 
money to push organization, and what 
we had said was lost like some beautiful 
dream in the well organized and financed 
ballyhoo of the old parties. Where we 
had even rudimentary organizations 
working not for individuals but for the 
cause as in New York State and in Read- 
| ing, Pa., we made a fair showing. If it 
is possible to send the right men or wo- 
men into some score of cities a real 
|work of organization, I am convinced, 
j can rapidly be done. It is the business 





If my color did not make it impossible | are suspicious of a movement or a party | of the Socialist Party to do this, what- 
for me to get employment compatible | which has not more rapidly attained suc- {ever other movements may develop or 


whatever later coalition may be possi- 
ble. What Socialists did last year in 
| Reading, Pa., they can now do in other 
| In New York State 
j}alone municipal campaigns in Buffalo, 
| Syracuse and New York should give us 
a chance for real service in 1929. 

| Socialists or Progressives of any stripe 
;can easily and cheaply get a new party. 


waaay 
Shows 
How 


‘ON SINCLAIR sends in his re- 
newal, rs 





Carpenters’ Union, 226, Portland, Ore., 
renews. “Just too good to be without,” 
says Chas. Kolb, Secy. de 

“I find your paper a necessity,” writes 
Irving Landor Bobrick, New York, 


Meyer Paphael of Kings Highway 
Branch, Brooklyn, N. Y., marched in 
with 3 subs, " 


A renewal and a sub as a Christmas 
gift by Comrade Afros of Brooklyn, 


One of the dependable is Edward E. 
Thompson of New Jersey. This week 
brings a check for $5 for subs and the 
encouraging news that several new sub- 
scribers will soon be counted among the ~ 
ranks of the boosters. Often it works 
out that way. 

Not a day passes but what we receive 
several orders for Upton Sinclair’s “Bos- 
ton.” The offer of a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE NEW LEADER and the 
powerful novel “Boston,” (2 vols). for 
$5, is too good an offer to be overlooked. 
If you are a subscriber, make yourself 
a gift of this great novel and send the 
paper to a friend. 


“I can think of no better gift than 
“Boston,” writes Abe Kleiman of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. He adds that nothing could 
induce him to miss THE NEW LEADER 
and that he always looks forward to its 
coming. 


C. T. Renshaw of Dallas, orders “Bos- 
ton.” The NEW LEADER he orders sent 
to a local barber shop. 


“Enclosed you will find $2 for renewal 
to your valuable paper. The message of 
| THE NEW LEADER was never more 
| needed than at the present time.” Rey. 
James Kelly, Indiana. 





Jacob Winnen, well known to the old 
timers in the labor movement, is getting 


Of c , there i evi yw 
course, ere is no device by stp | HEY. YOU YOUNGS’ ' 


|The present situation is t li : 
| to the ‘ou y i a. Peso yn slong in yeare; he will Re Chime r 
aki . | ary, but he still has the pep of a true 


|country for them to permit the rise of 


agitator. He has just been scouting for 


any strong opposition party without us. 
| renewals in Chicago and sends in $10 as 


| ing all their powers of cajolery and, if 
| necessary, coercion, against it. Yet the 
need of the American people and their 
| attitude makes the situation by no means 
hopeless, Surely it is far more hopeful | 
| to think that we can build our own par- | 
| ty than to think that we can indirectly | 
| influence the old parties or wrest one of 
|them from their present owners to serve | 
|as an agency in establishing political and | 
| industrial democracy, 
| AN IMPROPER APPOINTMENT 

For thirty years Mr. Roy West has 
|been connected with Insull companies 
|as lawyer and stockholder. His wife and 
| sister are still stockholders in these com- 
panies. Already as Secretary of the In- 
terior (though his appointment has not 
j yet been ratified by the Senate), he has 
had to consider the application of the 
|Insull group for Cumberland Falls, Ky. 
| Powerful arguments were advanced that 
|the Falls are more valuable scenically 
than for power. Assuming that Mr. 
West is an honest man, what a plight 
he is in! If he decides for the Insull 
{company everybody will believe that his 
decision was influenced, consciously or 
subrons-icnticusly, by his former con- 
nection with them. To decide against 
}.aem he might reasonably feel that he 
; was having to lean way over backwards. 
| What an intolerable position for an hon- 
}orable man! And what a commentary 
}on Calvin Coolidge that he should have 
chosen this man for this post! Grant- 
jing that his term is short, for the sake 
of the precedent as well as to prevent 
| possible harm between now and March 
|4th we hope that the Senate will refuse 
| to ratify this Cabinet appointment. 

HERBERT AND HUBERT 

It may be true, as Dr. Hubert Work as- 
| sured the Senate Investigating Commit- | 
tee that he did what he thought he was 
legally compelled to do when, as Secre- 
tary of the Interior, he renewed Sinclair’s 
| lease on the Salt Creek oil lands. Yet 
jthe ugly fact remains that Hoover's 
| friend, formerly Secretary of the Inter- 
| ior, now chairman of the Republican Na- | 
| tional Committee, signed a lease which 
jlater on his colleague, the Attorney- 
| General, said was invalid, a lease which 
}cost the government a thousand dollars 
| difference between what Sinclair paid | 
|and-—~a higher bidder offered. On the| 
| very best interpretation of the facts, Dr. | 
| Work exercised little energy or ingenu- 
ity in the service of his country. If the! 
efficient Herbert goes on using Hubert! 
he'll have a lot of explaining to do. 





@ result of his efforts. He makes the 
good suggestion that in each locality there 
should be someone to go after the re- 
newals. 


“Enclosing $2 forthe best news- 
paper published in the U.S. Keep up 
the good work. It will bear fruit 
some day.” A. Siuder, Mass. 


“Renew mv sub,” says T. J. Wal- 
liams of California. He says that he 
has been working for Socialism for 
30 years and wants the young people 
to get into the harness. 


Dr. Julius Cornell of Brooklyn re- 
news and orders THE NEW LEAD- 
ER sent to a fellow physician, 


Mrs. J. W. Gotschalk of New Jere 
sey, takes advantage of the subscrip- 
tion “Boston” offer. Mrs. H. M. Hig- 
net of Pennsylvania, does likewise. 


Dr. H. T. Morehead, Kansas, orders 
“Boston” for himself and the paper for 
a friend. The list of those who have 
done likewise, is too long to print, 


J. C. Williams of California, has the 
habit of sending a sub with his renewal, 


N. ¥. C. NEWS STANDS WHERE 
THE NEW LEADER CAN BE 
HAD AFTER DECEMBER 22nd 


URGE YOUR SUBSCRIBER TO GET 
HIS COPY FROM THE STAND 
MOST CONVENIENT 


Martine News Stand ; 

N. W. Corner Barrow & Bleecker Sts, 

Stepfor 

1218 Lexington Ave. 

L. T. Labien \ 

Grand Central Station, 42nd St. 

Wolfson 

N. W. Corner 42nd St. & 6th Ave. 

Newsdealer 

N. W. Corner 38th St. & 6th Ave. 

A. Zam 

N. W. Corner Houston & Varick Sts. 

News Stand 

N. E. Corner 23rd St. & Broadway 

Gotho News Stand 

Front of Library Park across from 
Stern Bros. 

Berners News Stand 

Sheridan Square 








To Jesus 
% 


Teach me, Jesus, I wov.u be 
One with your simplicity 

For our woes beyond denial, 
For the travail and the trial 
That we know no healing of, 


In our discord and dismay, 


By love only shall ye live. 
Teach me, Jesus, I would be 
One with your simplicity. 

Il. 





A gift for Jesus 

On his naial day! 

What will it piesse us 

| To give unto Jesus? 

| What 
A human breast. And tumble 

} All man’s woe, as in a grave 

To quiet and grow humble in 
And flower as his all-love sees 

A gift from Jesus 

On the fatal day 

He died mankind to save. 

It. 


| Brother, 
So concerned 
You left no pebble 


Unturned, to free roots whence 


You have always one word: Love. 


In the doubt that darks our day, 
Changeless, one soft word you give 


right gift does he crave? 


Give me your hand, Jesus, rebel, 


On 


His Birthday 


Brave lad, who always turned the other 


Cheek for the 
Speak, that I 


blow, 
may know. 


What when both body and soul are beaten blue 
By engine-strokes 
We cannot bludgeon through 


That ought to 


We hold? 


To find the folks 


love us, as we should love them? 


When flowers they wear ,of gold, 
Have steel-thorned stem 


What when our wives 


Grow heavy, a 
Of little laugh 


nd the lives 
ing ones, whose bevy 


Should blossom through long laughter 
Shrivel because gold flowers drink the sun? 
Fall, one after one? 


Against this ev 
Give us the wi 


in 
Tell me, Jesus. 


‘il is love still your sword? 
ord we seek. 


Speak, Jesus, brother, Lord! 
7 


Iv. 
, on the level— 


In my head the thoughts are swirled— 
” Is he really god, or devil, 
He that wrought this world? 


Vv. 


Jesus, this is the only world we know. 
Put us not off with others; rather tell 


That here is each man’s heaven and his hell 


As his own living makes the hours flow... 


Let not the few, for greed of paltry power, 
Set heaven beyond the rim of this world’s dower. 


joy might grow. 


JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


. 





